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COLUMBIA’S SHIPS. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Tnx ships from voung Columbia's shore, 
As fleet they are, and free, 

As those from haughtier realms that bonst 
Dominion o’er the sea— 

As gallantly their banners float, 
As keen their lightnings fly, 

And braver hearts than there are found 
Beat not beneath the sky. 


White as the glancing sea-bird’s wing 
Their swelling sails expand, 

Beside the bright Egean isles, 
Or green Formosa’s strand, 

Or where the sparse Norwegian pine 
A sudden summer shares, 

Or Terra del Fuego’s torch 
Amid the tempest glares. 


Unmoved their trackless course they hold 
Though vengeful Boreas roars, 

And make their port on stranger-coasts, 
Or undiscovered shores. 

Rude people of a foreign speech 
Have learned their cheering cry, 

“Land ho!—aloft !’"—and “ bear-a-hand !—"” 
And the ready tars reply. 


From zone to zone—from pole to pole, 
Where’er in swift career 

The venturous keel a path explores, 
Our Yankee sailors steer : 

The white bear, on his field of ice, 
Hath seen their signals tossed— 

And the great whale, old Ocean's king, 
Doth know them to his cost. 
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The spices from the Endian isles, 
The plant of China's care, 
The cane’s sweet blood from tropic climes 
Their merchant-vessels bear. 
Wherever Commerce points his wand 
They mount the crested waves, 
And link together every sea 
The rolling globe that laves. 


Still nearest to the Antarctic gate 
Our daring seamen press, 

Where storm-wrapped Nature thought to dwel! 
In hermit-loneliness ; 

“Whose masts are those, so white with frost. 
Where fearful icebergs shine 2?” 

My country from her wateh-tower looked 
And answered—“ They are mine!” 


Columbia's ships! With dauntless prow 
The tossing deep they tread ; 

The pirates of the Libyan sands 
Have felt their prowess dread : 

And the British lion’s lordly mane 
Their victor-might confessed, 

For well their nation’s faith and pride 
They guard on Ocean’s breast. 


When strong oppression fiercely frowns 
Her eagle rears his crest, 
And means no bird of air shall pluck 
His pinions or his breast ; 
And brighter on the threatening cloud 
Gleam out her stars of gold. 
Huzza !—for young Columbia's ships, 
And for her seamen bold. 
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Cre-nwancG-TE, according to the Chinese signifi- 
cation of the name, was the first emperor of 
China, 249 years before Christ. But whether this 
may be accredited is a matter of some doubt, for 
although the earlier ages of China are enveloped 
in great darkness and mystery, still history tells us 
of emperors and kings who reigned even as early 
as 2207 years before the Christian era. Why then 
Che-hwang-te should be styled the first emperor 
(as may be found in many of the Chinese histories) 
is one of those enigmas which we must be content 
to pass unsolved, and accept the assertion for tact 
or otherwise. One thing, however, is certain—his 
name has been brought down to the present time 
with a strange co-mingling of reverence and aver- 
sion. He was a usurper and a tyrant, but yet to 
his indefatigable enterprise and the workings of his 
wonderful genius is China indebted for many of 
her most stupendous and remarkable works of art, 
such as the hand of man has in no other country 
achieved. 

Che-hwang-te, although the reputed son of Ejin 
the then reigning monarch of China, was in real- 
ity the son of a merchant named Leu-pen-wih and 
of a slave whom the latter had presented to Ejin 


before the birth of the child. The monarch died 


when this supposed son was about fifteen years of 


age, who immediately ascended the throne, and 
summoning his own father the merchant to court, 
appointed him his prime minister and counsellor. 
But as he grew older ambition usurped the place of 
filial affection. With the secret of his birth he 
was acquainted, and fearful therefore of discovery 
through Leu-pen-wih, he suddenly banished him 
from the court, at which indignity the latter is said 
to have destroyed himself by taking poison. Not 
contented with this and fearful that his mother 
might still betray his secret, under pretence of hav- 
ing committed some “flagrant misdemeanor she 
also was driven forth to poverty and wretchedness. 
In a nation where filial piety ranks as the highest 
of virtues, this banishment of hismother caused 
Many of the 
most learned philosophers of the empire even ven- 


great excitement and indignation. 


tured so far as to remonstrate with the empervr 
upon his cruelty. 


Their reward was death, and 
their lifeless bodies were hung up around the outer 
cates of the palace to inspire terror and submis- 
sion. 
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But there was one intrepid man, who, nothing 
daunted by the cruel fate of his brethren, advanced 
boldly into the presence of the emperor and up- 
braided him openly with his crimes. 

‘*¢ One that lives,” said he, “ as though the arrow 
of death could never reach him—one that mounts 
the throne as though its foundations were everlast- 
ing, cannot long possess either life or power! You 
have exiled from your presence and from your heart 
the mother who gave you being. Whether she is 
guilty of the crimes imputed to her is not fora 
son to know. She has nursed you on her lap and 
the rigor of the law but ill becomes the hand of a 
son to exercise to a parent! You have inhumanly 
butchered the wise men who would have advised 
you. I tremble for you, but I shall die content!” 

Struck with the nobleness of the venerable man, 
the emperor not only forgave him for his freedom of 
speech, but expressing his regret that he could not 
bring back to life those whom he had so inhuman- 
ly murdered, he went himself and recalled his 
mother to his court. 

For a time this conduct gained him the hearts 
of his people, but renewed cruelties soon rendered 
him more detestable than ever. Never was there 
a period so destructive to learning as the reign of 
Che-hwang-te. Jealous, perhaps, of the fame 
which the preceding ages had acquired for |itera- 
ture, in which his name could bear no part, he or- 
dered all scientific books, including the writings of 
Confucius, to be burned ; and it is said that be- 
tween four and five hundred persons who opposed 
this edict perished in the flames with the volumes 
they would have rescued. Many valuable works 
of course escaped the general conflagration, but th 
confusion thereby introduced in the Chinese anna!s 
can never be surmounted. 

Very different was the renown which thie en 
peror acquired about the same period—a reno\ 
which will probably endure forever, namely, !) 
the erection of the great wall of China, to im 
the daily increasing incursions of the Tartar 

vonderful monument of human achieveme: 
has now stood jor more than two thousand yea! 
[It extends from the Gulf of Peking to Western 
Tartary, a distance of fifteen hundred miles 
course is over mountains and rivers, through 
leys and plains. Fortresses, towers and ten); 
are erected upon it, and it is so broad that si 
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horsemen can ride abreast. As every third man 
in the empire was required to work upon it, this 
stupendous undertaking was completed in the 
short space of five years. 

In the character of tyrants superstition may 
often be traced as a leading trait, and with this the 
emperor was deeply imbued. As far as his own 
personal safety was concerned he was also a cow- 
ard, and never received an audience without a 
drawn sword in his hand. ‘To render his presence 
more appalling he at one time changed the royal 
color to black—the walls were hung With black— 
and the dress of his officers of the same sable hue, 
and a regular system of despotism introduced. In 
such detestation was this ‘‘ Son of Heaven” held, 
that his life was many times attempted, not only 
by those who were around his person, but a.so by 
many who in various ways obtained access to his 
private apartments. 


Fan-yu-ke, an imperial general, having fallen 
into disgrace with the tyrant, was suddenly de- 
prived of all the honors gained by many years of 
faithful servitude—forced to submit in the pres- 
ence of the emperor and his court to a most dis- 
graceful punishment and then forever banished 
from the imperial favor. With revenge and mor- 
tification rankling at his heart, Fan-yu-ke furth- 
with retired to his mansion on the borders of the 
noble river Keang, which Javed the walls of the 
city of Nanking, and there buried himself in soli- 
tude, not even allowing his own family to behold 
him. There day after day did he pass the misera- 
bie hours devising some means of revenge for the 
unjust treatment he had received. Life for him 
had now lost all its charms ; his honor tarnished— 
his self-respect violated—his family disgraced—his 
name proscribed—what had the world to offer in 
recompense? Ife fled from the face of the sun, 
that it might not look upon his shame, and from 
the gentle moon and stars ; for they seemed only 
to reproach him that he yet burthened the earth— 
a being so degraded. In this state of mental 
despair, he hesitated not to sacrifice his own 
wretched life it thereby he might ensure revenge 
upon the emperor and rid the empire of a despot. , 

Detested as was Che-hwang-te even by those 
who most enjoyed his favors, it was not difficult to 
secure an ally in one very near the person of the 
emperor. This was King-ko, the earliest friend of 
Fan-yu-ke, and until the period of his banishment, 
one who had been dear to his heart as a brother. 
Since then they had not met—for the emperor, 
jealous of the excitement which his injustice t so 
brave a man might cause, had forbidden his sub- 
jects under penalty of instant death from holding 
communion with the proscribed Fan-yu-ke. After 
many attempts the latter had at length succeeded 
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in making known to King-ko his desire to see him, 
a measure which, although attended with great per- 
sonal danger, his faithful friend hesitated not to 
put in immediate execution. 

It was long past midnight and silence reigned 
throughout the imperial city of Nanking. No 
sound met the ear save the heavy tread of the 
guards surrounding the palace of the emperor Che- 
hwang-te, and the gentle rippling of the waters 
of the many dikes and canals which at regular in- 
tervals crossed the city. The moon was high in 
the heavens and under her brilliant beams, as a 
lake of molten silver gleamed the varnished tiles 
of the compact dwellings, only brokgn by the shoot- 
ing up here and there of some lofty pagoda, or 
watch-tower. 

At length the figure of a man was seen gliding 
closely along the sides of the buildings, endeavor- 
ing as much as possible to keep within the shadow 
of their projecting roofs. Apparently unobserved 
he drew near one of those massive gates shutting 
in from invasion the imperial city, which was 
guarded night and day by a body of soldiers. On 
each side were huge pillars of granite covered 
with various inscriptions and devices, supporting 
gigantic images of the gods, while gaily flowered 
lanterns and lamps illuminated the deep niches in 
which they were placed. No sooner did he come 
within sight of the guards than his whole demear® 
or instantly changed. He now walked boldly for- 
ward,and giving the countersign as he passed, the 
huge gates were immediately unfolded and King- 
ko found himself without the city walls. He now 
moved swiftly along the margin of the river, until 
he reached the confines of the pleasure-grounds 
pertaining to the mansion of Fan-yu-ke. Here 
he stopped and looking cautiously around, gave a 
low whistle ; immediately a small gate noiselessly 
opened. Fan-yu-ke grasped his hand and with- 
out speaking Jed him across a beautiful garden to- 
ward a small pavilion at the opposite extremity. 
They entered and now for the first time the friends 
embraced each other. 

For some moments King-ko gazed upon the 
altered countenance of his friend, typifying so 
clearly the workings of that noble heart ; his own 
throbbed with grief ashe saw the wreck caused by 
a despot’s power, and falling upon his neck King- 
ko again tenderly embraced him. 

“‘ Friend of my soul,” at length said Fan-yu-ke, 
“more precious to my lacerated bosom are thy 
tears than the incense ofiered to the gods, but 
are flying and 
Look around 
thee, O King-ko, and tell me what thou see’st.” 


even while we speak the moments 
the sacrifice is yet to be completed. 
King-ko turned, and as his eye glanced around 
the apartment his countenance grew pale with dis- 
may and sorrow, for well did he surmise the pur- 
hon 


pose of the wretched man. The gay silken hang- 
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ings of the pavilion were concealed by thick cur- 
tains of white* linen, as were also the couches and 
other articles of |uxury and ornament which adorn- 
ed this favorite retreat of Fan-yu-ke. In the cen- 
tre of the apartinent upon a slab of marble rested 
a coffin, and at one extremity a few low steps led 
up to a platform which was covered with crimson 
cloth, and upon this platform, as motionless as 
though hewn from the huge rock on which the 
pavilion was formed, stood a slave wiih a naked 
sword in his hand. 

“In these awiul preparations, O Fan-yu-ke, I 
read thy dreadiul resolves, but listen to me,” said 
King-ko ; “ Why wilt thou stiile that breath which 
the great god Tient has breathed into thy nostrils, 
until it is claimed from thee by the sacred How- 
tee?t I wiil assist thee to tly with thy loved ones 
far beyond the powerof the emperor. I wiil ieach 
thee to forget thy wrongs. ‘Thy days placid us 
yonder river shail glide undisturbed along, and 
when at length they reach the sea of death thou 
wilt pass to realms of never-ending bliss.” 

* Thy words fall pleasant upon my ear as the mu- 
sic of running waters,” answered F'an-yu-ke, ‘ but 
though they melt my heart to tenderness, they can- 
not restore the healthful beat of honor and a name 
unspotted. What! would’st thou have me forget 
my wrongs? Wouid’st thou have me flee like 
some guilty wretch? Would’st thou have me pass 
my days in idile pleasure while so many of my 
fellow beings are, writhing under the despotisin of 
a tyrant? 1 have a nobler end in view—a prouder 
task for thee than teaching patience to one de- 
graded! Listen, friend of my youth. It isrevenge— 
revenge for my wrongs—revenge for my family— 
revenge ior an enslaved empire that | desire, and 
for this do I lay down my lite! I have bade fare- 
well to my wives—I have embraced my son, and 
now by the sword of yonder faithful slave am I 
prepared to die! ‘Take thou my head, King-ko, 
and bear it to the emperor—but, when thou givest 
it, then strike—sirike to the tyrant’s heart! Strike 
with the sword yet reeking with my blood! Then, 
by thy hand, will China be free from her galling 
yoke and the stains of my disgrace be washed 
away!” 

King-ko would have changed the fearful deter- 
mination of his iriend—he would have had him 
live that with his own hands he might redress his 
wrongs. But words were vain. 
brave and therefore he scrupled not to undertake 
the dangerous task imposed upon him by Fan-yu- 
ke. His bosom burned with indignation at the 
injustice done his noble friend and he swoie to 
comply with his demands or perish in the attempt. 

A few hurried sentences and the iriends tenderly 


King-ko was 


* White being the mourning of China. {Father of all. 
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embraced. Then calmly approaching the platform, 
Fan-yu-ke mounted the steps and kneeling before 
the sorrowing slave bade him do his duty. Kinv- 
ko buried his face in his robe and turned away, 
There was a dull heavy stroke—and then the head 
of the self-immolating Fan-yu-ke rolled upon the 
platform! 

Seizing the sword which was to avenge hij 
friend, King-ko bound himself anew by a solemn 
oath to bury it in the heart of the emperor ; 
then with averted eyes taking the head of l’an-yy- 
ke, he wrapped it ina cloth and placing it in a 
box prepared for the purpose retraced his steps 
the imperial city with his mournful barthen. 


The chamber of Che-hwang-te was 
adorned in the extreme of Oriental richness a: 
splendor. ‘The ceiling, supported by pillars of jas 


per inlaid with gold, was one brilliant display ot 


throne 


scenic paintings representing the mythologica 
history of the empire, and the walls were embei- 
lished with carved images of the gods, of warriors, 
dragons, &c., all of which were richly gilded. ‘I'he 
floor was of marble paved in small sqares of black 
and white, and at one extremity of the apartment 
a flight of six broad steps covered with yellow 
cloth led up to the royal seat, over which a cano- 
py of the same imperial color, embroidered in the 
rarest manner, was suspended from the moatiis o! 
four huge dragons also gilded. Behind the thron 
stood two mutes each with a drawn sword in his 
hand, ready at the slightest sign from their impe- 
rial master to perform their terrible vocation. ‘I'he 
dress of the emperor was in keeping with tx 
splendor around him, while prostrate at his te: 

were the very flower of Chinese chivalry an 

rank. 

Suddenly the guards surrounding the royal en- 
trance fell back ; and with a firm step but pale and 
haggard countenance King-ko advanced to the 
throne. Reverently performing the accustomed 
ko-tow (or prostration), he arose and stood beiore 
Che-hwang-te. 

“Mighty emperor,” he exclaimed, “ thy ser- 
vant beareth unto thee a message. Wilt tho! 
command that my heart may be relieved of ils 
trust ?” 

“ Speak, then, brave King-ko,” graciously r 
sponded his majesty. “ From whence a messag' 
to the ‘Son of Heaven ?’” 

King-ko sank upon his knee, and drawing asid: 
the robe presented the head of the outlaw [an- 
yu-ke! 

“Fan-yu-ke sends you this—and this /” he 
added, springing quickly to his feet and aiming 4 
dagger at the breast of the emperor. 

But Che-hwang-te sprang aside in time to avert 
the blow; the weapon on'y grazed the royal robes. 
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In despair at his failure, King-ko made a second 
attempt—but ere the dagger reached its destined 
victim, the mutes had done their ofice—and the 


brave King-ko was no more ! 





For a while all was consternation. The guards 
with drawn cymetars closely surrounded the door. 
The officers pressed around the throne, and al- 
though probably not one of the number but regret- 
ted the sword of King-ko had failed its aim, they 
prostrated themselves before the emperor, uttering 
loud benedictions to the gods for the miraculous 
preservation of the ‘ Son of Heaven.’ 

Che-hwang-te forthwith issued an edict pro- 
claiming that the race of King-ko should be imme- 
diately exterminated from the face of the earth ; 
as also all those in whose veins flowed the blood 
of Fan-yu-ke. 

This cruel mandate who dared dispute? Emis- 
saries were therefore instantly despatched to seek 
ent all the relatives of these unfortunate men and 
put them to death. But Ma-lea, the daughter 
of King-ko, more beautiful than the goddess Teen- 
howe,* concealed herself in the hut of a humble 
peasant, and thus escaped the general massacre. 
From this moment, to execute the bold act which 
her father had attempted was her only desire. To 
this end all her energies were directed—all her 
art exerted. 





Notwithstanding his savage nature, the emperor 
not only entertained a great fondness for music, 
but was also himself possessed of considerable skill, 
and would frequently retire from the turmoil of his 
court to passeven days and weeks in this pleasing 
relaxation. 

Now the voice of Ma-lea was sweeter than the 
notes of the bul-bal, and the music of her lute, as 
her rosy fingers swept the strings, fell upon the 
heart as the gentle breath of angels. 

It happened that on the fifteenth day of the 
second moon, the emperor went forth accompanied 
by all his court, (as is even now the custom) to the 
“Temple of the Earth,” there to celebrate the fes- 
tival of Spring ; where in the large field adjoining 
he was himself to plough a few furrows in the 
yielding earth—thus inviting in his own celestial 
person the blessing of all the gods of husbandry. 

With waving banners and flashing cymetars on 
came the gay cortege. Ina magnificent car borne 
by sixteen men was seated Che-hwang-te, clad 
with great splendor—his robes glittering with 
jewels, and in his cap a feather formed of the 
most flexible filigrane gold and silver, studded with 
rubies and emeralds, to represent the plumage of 
the peacock, while on each side of him rode a body 
of armed soldiers. Then followed eight buffaloes 
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covered with trappings of yellow silk fancifully 
embroidered, bearing on a raised platform the royal 
plough adorned with flowers. Next came several 
large stagings also drawn by buffaloes, with images 
of the gods of the seasons, around which beautiful 
children with wreaths of flowers on their heads 
and gay silken banners in their hands were danc- 
ing, as the procession moved slowly along to the 
music of the emperor’s chosen band, in which the 
heavy gong was sonorous over all. 

As the procession wound around the base of a 
hill crowned with firs and the glossy-leaved ban- 
yan, they came suddenly upon the little hut of the 
peasant under whose roof Ma-lea had sought a 
refuge from the dread fiat which had gone forth 
upon her race. Almost concealed from view by a 
cluster of low palm trees the hut might have es- 
caped observation, had not a strain of the most 
ravishing harmony suddenly swept the air as the 
car bearing the emperor drew near. Such music, 
and in a spot so retired, filled the emperor with 
amazement and delight. He listened—again the 
strain was repeated—then immediately ordering 
the procession to halt, he called to one of the royal 
officers, and bade him search the cottage and bring 
the musician before him. 

Without ceremony the officer pushed aside the 
screen which concealed the inmates of the hut 
from observation and entered. The only occu- 
pants of the one low dark room were an aged wo- 
man busily engaged in cooking, and a young girl 
who, seated upon a rude stone bench, was listlessly 
running her fingers over the strings of a small lute 
which rested upon her lap. 

** There was music even now floating on the air, 
sweet as the song of the lark on the wing. Was 
it from thee, maiden?” he demanded. 

“T did but carelessly touch my lute,’ was the 
response. 

“Then hath the god of harmony smiled upon 
thee,” exclaimed the officer: for thy voice hath 
reached the ear of the mighty emperor, the ‘ Glory 
of the World!” He hath even deigned to listen 
to thy music—and hath condescended to bid thee 
appear instantly before him. Come forth, then, 
maiden, even as thou art—yet beware that thine 
eyes are not dazzled by the radiance of the ‘ Son of 
Heaven!’ ” 

The dark eye of Ma-lea flashed, and for a mo- 
ment her cheek borrowed the fire of vengeance 
burning at her heart ; but instantly recovering her 
self possession she arose and taking her lute in her 
hand, humbly signified her obedience to the com- 
mands of the emperor. 

Then forth from the lowly hut with the step of a 
timid fawn came the daughter of the great King- 
ko, dressed in the humble peasant garb which 
only served to enhance still more her native loveli- 


ness. For one moment her beautiful eyes were 
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modestly raised to the countenance of the emperor 
bent upon her with looks but too expressive of his 
admiration—then prostrating herself before the car 
she remained reverently kneeling until commanded 
by his majesty to rise. 

Taking her lute and bending gracefully upon 
one knee, in the most entrancing voice and man- 
ner, she then improvised the glory of the em- 
peror and his wonderful achievements. She next 
chanted the praises of Spring, and the honor of the 
gods who presided over agriculture ; with the un- 
bounded condescension of the “ Son of Heaven,” 
in himself going forth to supplicate tneir blessing. 
% She ceased. But perfectly enraptured the em- 
peror sent her a costly jewel from his reyal person, 
and bade her again touch the lute. And now 
changing her theme, Ma-lea sang the pleasures of 
love. 

“ With ravished ears. 
The monarch hears.” 

But already the sun threw a deepening shadow 
across the valley ; no longer can he tarry to listen 
to the soul-melting harmony of the cottage maiden. 
At a given signal the music of the band, trumpet, 
gong and cymbal, again pealed forth ; again the 
gay banners floated on the air, and the gorgeous 
procession moved on. 

Ma-lea remained kneeling until it was hidden 
from view ; then with a countenance glowing with 
the agitation of the moment, certain that this the 
first step toward the accomplishment of her de- 
signs was taken, namely, the favorable notice of 
the emperor, she arose and casting from her the 
glittering gaud bestowed by the hand yet crimson- 
ed with the blood of her slaughtered kindred, 
retired into the cottage. 

It was at an early hour the following morning 
that a palanquin was borne to the door of the 
peasant, attended by several officers of the royal 
household, and slaves bearing rich gifts to the old 
Pow-te, the supposed mother of the young maid, 
with the commands of the emperor that with her 
daughter she should immediately accompany them 
to the imperial palace. 

And now for a moment Ma-lea shrank from the 
task she had undertaken—for a moment regretted 
that she had invited the royal favor—-but it was 
only fora moment. What! Should she now that 
revenge seemed within her grasp forswear the sa- 
cred oath she had taken? Should she now renounce 
her cherished plan of vengeance? No—it was for 
this she had evaded the fate of her kindred—for 
this she had lived, although life was a burthen ; 
therefore repelling all the more gentle feelings of 
her nature she prepared to follow the royal 
escort. 

A woman’s complete triumph over the heart of 
a despot, how soon it was obtained ! For resolving 
that ere she completed the work of vengeance 


; 


< 


the love of the emperor should be hers by no fee}. 
tie, Ma-lea put forth all her fascination, al] jo, 
charms, to ensure her triumph—and tiiumph | 
did. 

Che-hwang-te lived but in her presence—for 
her society all the affairs of the empire were ne. 
glected—even those who came to request ap 
audience upon matters of great moment, were 
refused admittance, and many there were who 
silently blessed the wiles of the fair maiden, fo; 
even crimes were left unpunished, and the popy 
lace walked around the city walls with impunity— 
feeling their own heads. perfectly secure while that 
of the emperor was so turned by the charms of the 
beautiful Ma-lea, 

He constructed for her use a room whose walls 
were encrusted with lapis-lazuli and precious stones 
—the floor was of marble inlaid with gold, and a!! 
the furniture of this splendid apartment was richly 
seeded with pearls and costly gems. And here 
did Che-hwang-te listen unwearied to the ravis! 
ing music of his fair enslaver; here did he daily 
sue,even as a humble subject, not as China’s great 
emperor, for the love of the unyielding maiden. 

But at length the obdurate heart of Ma-lea ap- 
pears to relent. She smiles upon her roya! suitor. 
And now the supposed daughter of a poor hus. 
bandman dares to lift her eyesto the throne. But 
who of all the imperial family—which one of his 
favored mandarins or counsellors shall dare pro- 
test against this unequal alliance? Not one; for 
wel! do they know the penalty of remonstrance 
and therefore with heads reverently bent and ser- 
vile smiles did they listen to the announcement— 
and the city rang with loud plaudits at the conde- 
scension of the ‘“‘Son of Heaven!” 

o eo 

“‘ Since, then, it hath pleased the ‘ Sovereign of 
the World’ to deign an alliance with a humble 
maiden,” said Ma-lea kneeling before the emperor. 
“thy servant now pleads to retire to the dwelling 
of her parents, there to await the moment when 
the ‘Lustre of Heaven’ shall claim her obe- 
dience.” 

“ Star of my life, it shall be even as thou de- 
sirest,” replied Che-hwang-te, raising her from th 
floor. “ But, lo! the dwelling of thy parents must 
no longer be beneath the hill of firs. Choose thou 
some residence even from among the most su!) 
tuous dwellings of our city and it shall be theirs.” 

“ Most bountiful lord,” answered Ma-lea, “ there 
was once a man who dwelt even in a prince!) 
miunsion within thy city gates. That dwelling 's 
now desolate and the birds of the air may ther 
find a shelter. His name was King-ko. Will it 
please thee, gracious emperor, to confer that dwe!- 
ing upon the parents of thy servant?” 

“ Now, by all the gods,” exclaimed the emperor, 
grasping his sword, “had other lips than thine 
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pronounced that caitiff’s name, his head should 
have answered for the insult! But thy request is 
granted. Idol of my eyes, would’st thou more ?” 

«Tt is enough,” answered the maid; “I will 
there retire and await thy pleasure.” 





Twilight was just fading under the glittering 
stars of evening, and the golden crescent moon 
already casting its gentle beams over turret and 
watch-tower, when at the sudden beat of gongs 
and clash of cymbals from the outward gates of 
the imperial palace there arose simultaneously, 
from every quarter of the city, a most brilliant dis- 
play of rockets and fire-works of every description. 
For a moment the city seemed set in a lake of fire, 
so great was the illumination, while the noise of 
the various explosions, combined with the loud 
shouts of the multitude, rendered the scene perfectly 
chaotic. But these died away—and then the 
trumpet’s loud notes, the clang of cymbals, and 
the deep rolling gong filled the air; and forth from 
the eastern gate of the palace issued a gorgeous 


procession and took their way toward the late ; 


desolate dwelling of King-ko. 

Nothing could exceed the magnificence of this 
spectacle. Soldiers of the imperial army clad in 
superb uniforms, both on horseback and on foot— 
body guards with bright flashing cymetars—slaves 
bearing rich presents for the fair bride—palanquins 
of the gayest colors in which were borne the 
princes of the blood royal—stately mandarins gor- 
geously apparelled—bands of music,&c.—while in 
the centre of this splendid array on a throne of 
ivory and gold, elevated far above the heads of the 
multitude by four richly gilded pillars adorned 
with flowers of silver representing the sacred 
lotus, sat the royal bridegroom, the jewels of his 
robes flashing like meteors—and then over all 
these the brilliant light from hundreds of variega- 
ted lanterns, so constructed both in form and ac- 
tion as to represent birds of radiant plumage—but- 
ter-flies—gold-fish—expanding flowers with many 
other ingenious devices. ¥. 

At length they reached that dwelling so late 
the theatre of bloody deeds, but now brilliantly 
illuminated. As they drew near its portals the 
procession opened to the right and left, and 
up the glittering line Che-hwang-te was borne 
to the threshold of his slaughtered enemy. De- 
scending now from his sumptuous throne by steps 
formed of his kneeling, subjects, the emperor, at- 
tended by the princes of the blood and a few of the 
royal officers, entered the paved court redolent with 
the sweet perfume of roses and the gush of a beau- 
tiful fountain. Here they were met by slaves who, 
after performing the ko-tow or prostration, con- 
ducted them to a door over which a curtain of 
richly flowered silk wassuspended. This the em- 
peror reverently raised as if approaching the shrine 
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of some goddess and entered alone into an apart- 
ment made more brilliant than the light of noonday. 

And here the fair bride awaited her illustrious 
A long veil fell around the lovely 
person of Ma-lea and swept the floor with its 


bridegroom. 
jewelled border. She was reclining upon a sofa 
covered with the imperial yellow, and before her 
was placed a small stand on which were two ex- 
quisitely chased golden cups and a plate of deli- 
cate confections. 

“My soul—my life!”’ exclaimed the emperor, 
** behold thy husband and thy slave! Haste thee, 
my beloved, for the walls of yonder palace are dim 
without thy presence, O beautiful star of evening ! ” 

Ma-lea arose and threw back her veil. Never 
before had she looked so beautiful. The pride of 
gratified vengeance shone in her eyes, while the 
wild enthusiasm of the moment gave to her fea- 
tures and deportment a beauty sublime. 

** Most mighty Che-hwang-te, ere I go forth wilt 
thou pledge me in this cup?” she exclaimed, at the 
same time presenting one of the rich goblets to her 
impassioned lover. 

The emperor seized the cup and drained the 
contents to the bottom. 

Ma-lea watched him eagerly until it was done, 
then clasping her hands, she exclaimed: 

“Tt is finished! Spirit of my father, thou art 
avenged!” 

Then turning to the emperor, she continued: 


” 


“Tyrant! murderer! listen tome! To no base 
born peasant has thy love been given—to no child 
of poverty and oppression hast thou sued! No! 
The daughter of King-ko now stands before thee ! 


Ay, well mayest thou start! Yes, the daughter of 


the murdered King-ko! What! draw thy sword 
upon the future empress? Strike, then—thou wilt 
but hasten my death a few brief moments—but 
know, wretch, that from this hand hast thou even 
now received a cup well-worthy to return the favor 
thou hast conferred upon the race of King-ko !” 

** Without there! What, ho! guards—slaves!” 
shouted the emperor. 

‘* Ay, call thy guards,” scornfully retorted Ma- 
lea, “but of what avail? Thy seat of life is 
already taken. Death even now chills thy veins ! 
Shout—but thy voice will soon be forever hushed 
—already the death potion is at work!” 

‘‘T am not poisoned ! Woman—slave, say it was 
Ah, I faint! What? Die!—die! 
Ho! there! Strike off her 
No—it was not 


’ 


not poison ! 
No—no—impossible ! 
head—away! Ha! 
poison! Call my slaves—call—dying! No—no-—- 
no—-I am - 

The royai attendants rushed into the apartment 
but the great conqueror death was there before 
them. 

The emperor of China and the ‘ Fair Avenger’ 
were already within his icy arms. 


ha! ha! 
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THE SPIRIT MAIDEN. 


A CREATION OF FANCY. 


BY JANE C. 


HOPKINS. 


She walks not on earth, she but floats on the air, And nought that is sinful could ever endure 
A creature made up all of radiance and light ; 
Of loose, scattered sunbeams was gathered her hair, 


Her eyes, they are stars that were rifled from night. 


To dwell in the light of her radiant sphere. 


Her altar is framed ’mid cerulean bowers, 

And hung round with garlands of heavenly birth ; 
Her garments are made of the fleece of a cloud, For incense she draws of the perfume of flowers, 
Like a veil so transparent each glittering fold ; 
To kiss her soft feet the young rainbow has bowed, 


And dropt on them sandals of ruby and gold. 


’Tis the only sweet gift she receives from the earth. 


Her harp was first tuned in harmonious spheres, 


And pure are the strains that she breathes in her song; 


She bathes her fair face in the dew of the morn, So wholly divested of passions and tears, 
When midway ’tis but half exhaled to the sky, 
She seizes the earliest zephyrs when born 


To fan her bright tresses inti] they are dry. 


The lays of the minstrel to heaven belong. 


Such melody might have been heard in your dream, 
Or may float through the air ’mid the silence of night ; 
She loves all thut’s beautiful, holy and pure, For ah! nothing less as exquisite you'd deem 


Unsullied her thought as a cherubim’s tear ; As the song of that maiden so peerless and bright. 


SONNET.—POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Who striveth for the far off Future feeds 
Upon the empty echo of the breath 
That issues from the charnel lips of death, 
And soweth in the fields of Time the seeds 
(For what are memories of mighty deeds ?) 
Whose harvest other men shall reap, the while, 
Reaping, they sneer and scoff and scorn, or smile 


At him, who grew for them ungracious weeds. 
Learning soars ever onward ; what to-day 
Is great and glorious cycles hence shall be 
To children of the time the a, B, c, 
Which were so simple in our childish way ; 
For scorning what is past, what path it trod, 
The soul progresses steadily toward God. 
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THE VOICE OF WOMAN. 


BY HENRY A. CLARKE. 


Sweet is the voice of woman; sweet 
And soft as breathings of a lute, 
Or nightingale’s low notes, which greet 
The eve, when other birds are mute ; 
Ah! soft and sweet as twilight’s dewy breath, 


When summer winds sigh o'er the shadowy heath. 
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There is a cadence in her voice 

When tuned to gentleness and love, 
More rich in music, and more choice 

In joy, more full of power to move 
The heart, and fill its depths with melody, 
Than gentlest notes Aolian harp strings sigh. 
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THE GRAY-BEARD’S WAIL: 


OR. MANUSCRIPTS 


BY M. 


OF THE DESOLATED. 


_ 


HARDIN 


ANDREWS. 





“ And is there nonght on earth 
But a long train of transitory forms, 
Uubbles of u fantastic deity, blown up 


In sport, and then in cruelty destroyed ?”’ 


1Youns. 


** Life is but a walking shadow, 


* * 


A tale of maladies, 


Of ghastly spasms, racking tortures, qualins, 


And heurt-sick agony ! ” « 
* 


* 


TruLty mine has been an eventful existence ! 
Tam old, very old now. This poor, aching head 
is hoary with the frosts of many rude winters. 
Mine eyes see dimly, for they swim in the tears 
of bitterest sorrow. My frame is weak, and my 
palsied Jimbs sink beneath the burden of this at- 
tenuated body. Yes, yes! the life-streams al- 
ready freeze in these shrunken veins, and soon 
will the ice of death choke up the vital currents 
forever. 

Well, well! *Tis fitting that life’s wild dream 
were over. I have played my part—great hea- 
ven! thou knowest how well—in the fearful dra- 
ma of human instability. Soon the curtain of time 
will descend, and all will be eternally forgotten. 
Forgotten? Ah no! Oblivion may not cover up 
my deeds, and history will carry down my fame 
to generations yet unborn! My name can never 
die! * * * 

I am descended of ptuid Anglo-Saxon blood. 
My ancestors were among the earliest colonists of 
Great Britain to the new world. My father was 
opulent and influential. IJis plantations were un- 
bounded,—his mansions princely, and provided 
with every luxury which wealth could procure. 
His countrymen, too, thought him wise and good, 
and heaped on him multiplied honors and dis- 
tinctions. * * * 

At the age of three years I was an orphan, 
and a good and venerable uncle then became the 
guardian of my tender years. He promised my 
father much in regard to my well-being and real- 
ly strove to do all and more than he had prom- 
ised. Poorman! His heart overflowed with the 
wine of genuine benevolence, but he was too gen- 
tle to govern well. He was blinded to my foi- 
bles—they gradually became grievous faults, and 
speedily eventuated in cruelty and crime! He 
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demonnic frenzy ! 


"? 


would have led me over the flower-strewn fields of 
life, but I was head-strong and reckless, and 
sought out a path of mine own amid the wild 
brambles and by the slippery steeps where basked 
the serpents and their brood. 

Before ten summers’ suns had embrowned my 
cheeks and darkened my flowing locks, I desert- 
ed the peaceful asylum of my guardian relative, 
and went forth and commingled with the rude and 
daring of my kind, far away on the ocean wave. 
Oh, I was in my glory then. 
dark waters, and rejoiced when the storm-god 


I loved the deep, 


scattered around his icy diamonds ; when he spoke 
in hoarse thunder ; when he wreathed the sky in 
flames; when he whistled clear, shrill music amid 
the shrouds of ourbonny bark. 

But my spirit was a restless one, and soon the 
excitements and scenes of ocean palled upon my 
senses and afforded no pleasure. Old Neptune 
could no longer supply divertisement to my ardent 
fancy, and the element-sprites could but dance 
and sing in the ballet and opera of eternal ages. 
I wanted something new. Novelty was the food 
upon which my spirit feasted. 
without it. Change, change I would have. Hence 


I was miserable 


my imagination returned once more to the green 
fields and purling streams, and every refreshen- 
ing association of mother earth: I could not be 
satisfied without their enjoyment. 

At length the voyage was consummated. We 
returned to the great mart, full-freighted with the 
costly and beautiful fabrics of a people whose home 
was toward the rising sun. Our jolly craft finally 
rested upon the clear waters of the wide-spread 
bay, seemingly as a thing of life, or as the gentle 
cygnet,- when there was nought to disturb the 
tranquility of her besom. 


My aged uncle hastened on board to welcome 
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back the truant boy, nor did he chide my way- 
wardness. He was too glad to greet me, and for- 
got every anguish I had caused him when I con- 
sented once again to return to his abode and share 
his hospitality and abiding affection. 

Oh, the wretchedness of an unstable disposi- 
tion! It was not long before I repented having 
quitted the whilom dull ocean for the no less irk- 
some monotony of a country life. A feeling of sad- 
ness came over my soul, mysterious and unac- 
countable. My relatives strove by every means to 
dispel my despondency—in vain. 1 was wretched 
and unhappy still. They caressed me—indulged 
me—made a fool of me! I had no wish ungrati- 
fied—and it seemed for that very reason my spirit 
became the more vexed. My soul fluttered with- 
in my bosom, like the imprisoned bird which dis- 
dained narrow limits and longed to wing its way 
into the free air and circumscribe all etherial space. 
My temperament was that of the mettled steed 
galled to madness by the bit and spur. The blood 
coursed burning hot through my veins and fired 
my brain to frenzy with the impetuosity of its cir- 
culation. 

Ere long, however, this fever was subdued. 
Passion had spent its force and there was a reac- 
tion of the mental and corporeal functions. I now 
roamed the green woods—clambered the hill sides 
and descended into the lonesome valleys. Then I 
hunted in the wild glen, or angled in the trout 
stream, or pulled the rapid oar through the broader 
waters. And yet again, in my calmer moods, 
I sought the luscious berry, the brown nut, or the 
delicious wild fruit, as caprice directed my erratic 
wanderings. 

Even this pleasing day-dream did not last. I 
awoke to a new world of gratification—with new 
impulses, new motives and new resolves. The 
boy verged to the borders of mandood. He became 
ambitious to scale the Parnassian mount—to rove 
the amaranthian fields and explore the wells 
of living truth. I was no longer the wild—then 


the dreaming boy—but the sedate and attentive stu- “ 


dent. I entered college—sought the prizes—easily 
won them. Others had the advantage of me in 
the academic race—in the start, I mean—but they 
lacked energy and fire and soul and ambition. 
Study was a drudgery with them. Not so 
with me. I had perseverance, quick perception, 
and devoured literary food with keen avidity. 
It was homely at first—then savory, and finally 
delicious to the intellectual palate. It was no 
marvel, then, that I thwarted my compee?s and 
came forth victor. Yet I was called a rare ge- 
nius! What is genius? It isa term to catch fools! 
The phrase may import something—but to me the 
word was cabalistic beyond my divination. I 
say I came forth the victor in the academic race. 
The professors predicted great things in my desti- 
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ny. I was still a mere boy. Sixteen summeys 
had not taken the primordial down from my face. 
and these sages presumed to read my path of |ife: 
Simple men! What knew they of the decrees oj 
fate? Can man circumvent his stars and rough. 
hew his way to immortality without their glim- 
mering light? Jupiter and Mars, and Mercury 
and Venus, heralded by the blazing meteors, ruje; 
my nativity; and as they have since rushe/ 
through the heavens, so have I been whirle; 
round in the wild waltz of this terrestrial ex;s. 
tence! 
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fortune. The cry of war was heard through the 
land, and the shrill clarion and rolling drum calle; 
the inhabitants to arms! I rushed forth from tip 
academic haunts to the fields of blood and fame! 
I enlisted under the banner of the great Gener! 
—that chivalric leader from the far-famed “ Ey). 
erald Isle ’”’—and soon was promoted to a high 
rank by his side. Our army was small in numbe; 
but invincible in daring. We swept through the 
trackless desert and reached the walls of the ene. 
my’s city. ‘The conflict was terrible. Blood flow. 
ed like water! Our leader was cut down in the 
thick fight, and dismay followed the disaster. 
Those who were spared of our gallant |ii:\: 
band returned to their homes and were disbanded. 
I had become attached to the soldier’s life. The 
solemn tramp of armed men—the neighing of th 
war horse—the terrible roar of artillery, and the 
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spirit-stirring music of the drum and bugle, wit) 


the clash of arms and the black smoke of deadly 
battle—oh, these thrilled on every nerve, electrified 
the soul, and kindled the fires of sublimest patrio'- 
ism. I loved my country more than life and re- 
solved to spill the rich crimson of my veins, were it 
necessary, in defence of my native land from for- 
eign and murderous oppression ! 

Ientered the family of him whose home was by 
the broad waters of the Potomac—even in the ten! 
of the Mighty Chieftain, whom men loved to rev- 
erence as the “ wisest and best!” That good 
man then hugged a viper to his bosom! It would 
have struck the envenomed fang to the heart that 
warmed it to glorious vitality! His bosom was 
shielded by the breast-plate of imperishable virtues 
The poison of calumny produced no mischief. No 
moral death could result to him! I was the heart- 
less ingrate—likewise the foo}! 

For a time, I was galled by my _ banishmen' 
from the presence of the great hero; but * 
length I went forth and sought the home of thi 
Wolf Hunter of the north. He received me warmly 
with true nobleness of soul. I told him my story 
of fabricated wrongs. He listened attentively, bu! 
regarded with caution my burning words o/ slan- 
der! He was a man of sterling integrity, of trut) 
and justice. He despised the traducer, and al- 
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I was both! I could not long 


horred the liar! 
remain beneath the veteran’s roof. ‘Truth and 
falsehood—honor and dishonor, have abiding fel- 


ljowship! I went forth in shame! 

From the time I quitted college I ever worship- 
ped in the temples of Bacchus and Priapus. I gave 
myself up freely to lust and wine. I roamed the 
gardens of innocence and purity, and rudely seized 
the flowrets of virtue to cast them down despoiled 
at my feet! Oh! oft have I returned to my home 
from a night of debauch, with soul maddened by 
the fires of infernal passion—with brain distemper- 
ed by the strong red juice of perdition! Body and 
soul were rapidly consuming before the fierce 
flame of unholy desire, yet I returned again and 
again to those haunts of moral desolation. I glo- 
ried in my profligacies! What to me was the 
world’s censure? What cared I for the scorn of 
good and Christian men? Heaven gave me fine 
limbs, pleasing looks, great wealth, and many ac- 
complishments. Lucifer, the Son of the Morn- 
ing, was highly gifted. He fell!—So did I! 

Again there came a change upon my being. I 
dreamed asweet dream of bliss. In my wild wan- 
derings through the gay parterre of female loveli- 
ness, I found a blossom which dazzled my fancy 
and gave forth the purest fragrance. It flourish- 
ed high beyond my reach! I sought to pluck it, 
but could not! It instinctively shrank back from 
the spoiler’s pollution, and immaculate chastity 
shielded it from dishonor! But I was not to be 
baffled! Atlength I assumed the garb of gray- 
beard sanctity—came forth again to the Eden of 
love to tempt and destroy—but returned with pur- 
poses changed—for purity and honor triumphed 
over the baser attributes of my breast. I had se- 
cured the prize of my heart! 

That beautiful woman became my wife! We 
were one in holiest, truthful affection. She was a 
divinity sent to reclaim my wandering feet back 
to the elysian fields of joy and peace. In her I 
was blessed! But brief was that hour of bliss! 
Two annual suns had only revolved since our nup- 
tial, when Heaven sent a swift messenger to bring 
back that seraph to those bright ‘‘ mansions eterna! 
on high!” Qh, that-was a bitter bereavement! 
I was stricken to the earth and long mourned and 
sorrowed! Nor was I utterly alone! God took 
the mother and left the chi!d! Beautiful, fair thing, 
inher I had hope. She was the miniature of the 
loved original, and I wore her nearest my widowed 
heart. I resolved to rear that infant daughter as 
fond parent never reared a lovely child before. 
The mother was the queen that ruled the empire 
of my heart: the daughter was the princess to 
succeed to the throne! I endowed the little cherub 
with a multitude of riches and provided liberally 
for her future care and education. * x * 

I betook to the law. Iexplored the arcana of 
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profound wisdom and soon became familiar with 
all the principles of the abstruse science. My 
mind was not sufliciently analytical to take in 
every subtlety, but my imagination supplied all 


lack of reasoning power ; and cunning—fluency of 


speech and tact, soon opened the way to high pro- 
mise among my compeers of the bar and bench. I 
acquired distinction rapidly. Clients crowded 
around me and business multiplied exceedingly 
upon my hands. I was generally successful at the 
courts. The connexion of my name as advocate to 


any cause was ever regarded as a guarantee of 


triumph to the party by whom I was retained. At 
length, however, my popularity was viewed with 
envy and many of my rivals in the profession 
hated me for my fame. ‘They lost influence while 
I steadily gained in popular favor! 

But with all my success and honor I was unsat- 
isfied! I longed for other triumphs—for addition- 
al renown. I became ambitious of political pre- 
ferment and entered the arena of bitter party strife. 
The times were propitious to my purpose. T'wo 
great factions convulsed the country. The one 
advocated a strong government, which should be 
administered by a privileged few! The other a 
government based on the suffrages of the people, 
with its functionaries obedient to the popular sov- 
reignty. ‘The respective parties were nicely bal- 
anced, and it was difficult to determine the pre- 
ponderant feeling. ‘The Federalists were power- 
‘ful, but the Republicans were determined. The 
former hated and feared the people and disputed 
their ability to govern themselves under a democ- 
racy! They sneered at them—called them ‘ Rab- 
thought of the bloody 


” 


“ Jacobins” and 
The Republicans had felt the lash 
They vowed never again to 


ble, 
days of Paris! 
of the Briton King. 
be scourged like dogs! They shouted “ Down with 
Kingly and exclusive rule! Long life to Repub- 
lican Democracy !” 

Oh, those were thrilling times ! 
life blood and fanned the fires of patriotism. I 
saw the road to distiction before me. I entered 
the broad way. I had great gift of speech. Iha- 
rangued the people and my burning eloquence in- 
creased the fervor of their shouts of liberty! 1 
scattered around my wealth—declaimed with the 


lt warmed the 


bitterest tongue and won over convert after con- 
vert to the cause of equal freedom. I was de- 
nounced as a reckless demagogue by the opposition. 
They dreaded me as the Robespierre of the New 
World, while by my friends 1 was ranked asa 
Mirabeau in oratory and second only to the ““Apos- 
tle of Liberty ” himself in patriotic sentiment. 
The Republicans triumphed and rejoiced in their 
signal success. Now I had office and emolument, 
yet I had not reached the goal of my ambition! 
I ascended rapidly the ladder of fame, and reach- 
ed the topmost round, save—one ! God! it wasa 
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dizzy elevation! I could not look below! The 
bauble of empire was within my grasp! It shone 
glitteringly above my head. I reached forward to 
possess it! My brain became bewildered—the 
round of the ladder turned beneath my feet; 
they slipped from their position! I fell like the 
fiend of darkness to the vile earth beneath! ‘Oh, 
my countrymen, what a fall was there !” 

My spirit was still unconquered! I rose from 
the dust—maddened but not subdued. _I resolved 
again to secure what I had lost, and was deter- 
mined to make any sacrifice to gratify my un- 
holy passion and ambition. There was one who 
had repeatedly thwarted my purposes—at least, I 
fancied he had. He was a great statesman—a 
high-souled, honorable man! He had crossed my 
path at the bar of the courts and circumverted 
me in my political designs. I made provocation for 
a quarrel with him. He was ready to explain, 
but wasnopoltroon. I was determined on a meet- 
ing and waved all explanation. We met. He 
fell! Isent his soul uncalled to the bar of the 
dread Eternal! 

My thirst for blood was appeased, but the laws 
were outraged and my country sorely wronged. 
I cared not for that! I despised all laws, and 
defied man and Heaven! I was proclaimed 
the outlaw and murderer! The authorities set a 


price on my head, and had I been taken my 


body would have made food for the vultures on 
the scaffold! I fled from the haunts of men, 
and for many weary months shut myself out from 
the world. I was a coward and a fiend! Blood 
was on my soul and remorse conjured up con- 
tinually the phantom of my guiit! Yet soon 
that fearful tragedy was forgotten. _No—not for- 
gotten! Men ceased not to remember it, but the 
Argos of the law slept! 

But my eventful destiny was yet unfinished ! 
My dream of ambition was not over! ‘There 
came new visions of conquest and fame, of regal 
honors and triumphs and splendors! Far away, 
in the clime of the burning sun, there was a 
magnificent empire which might be possessed by 
the strong arm of daring and ambition. It was 
the land of silver and gold and glittering jewels. 
It was the land where the fig tree flourished, and 
where the orange blossoms sweetened the breath 
of the zephyrs. The city was great and the 
streets crowded with palaces and temples, adorn- 
ed with statues and paintings of costly device 
and execution! The people were luxuriated and 
enfeebled by the excess of their pleasures. They 
fancied themselves secure in their riches, and did 
not dream of the invader coming with burning 
sword to destroy their fair land' Such was my 
purpose. I longed to sit upon the throne of the 
Montezumas, and to wield the sceptre of an em- 
pire such as the world never saw for grandeur 


OP 


eee 


it 


and glory of power! I breathed the grand 
scheme of conquest to a select few and speedj\y 
gathered to my side a band of choice spirits, wy 
were eager at once to enter upon an expedition 
which was to prove the El Dorado of our hopes! 
The rendezvous was appointed. It was on the 
borders of the fair land we sought to conquer an 
possess. ‘Thither we were to repair with a)) 
secrecy and dispatch. Each individual took the 
oath of confederation—each pursued his owy 
route for the ultimate destination, the better 1, 
keep our design concealed. 

I travelled in disguise and alone. 
circuitous way of the great valley—by the route 
of the fresh waters. I embarked on that brigl 
clear river whose springs rise in the mountains, 
and which rolls gracefully onward to kiss the 
Father of Waters! Faraway, my little craft was 
at length anchored by the peaceful shores of ay 
earthly paradise. It was at an island in the 
midst of the beautiful stream that I was induced 
to sojourn and refresh my spirits and physica! 
frame. It was the green spot in the desert of the 
wearied traveller. It was the abode of beauty 
and hospitality. There luxury reigned and na- 
ture was profuse of her bounties. In that seclud- 
ed sylvan retreat I found a friend—a warm-hear- 
ed, generous, devoted friend! I imparted to 
him the seeret of my scheme of empire. He 
caught at it with enthusiasm. His whole sou! 
and great wealth were placed at my disposal 
Unsuspecting man! He inyited me to sojourn 
under his roof till he could arrange his affairs and 
accompany me in my career of anticipated glory 
I was easily persuaded. ‘There was one— 

“She was like 
A dream of poetry that may be 
Written or told—exceeding beautiful.” 
It had its 
I laid my 


I played the 


I went the 


That fair spot was another Eden! 
Eve—and there was the serpent! 
plans craftily—slowly and sure! 
flatterer. My voice was soft and musical. My 
words were like sweet drops of honey—and cun- 
ning craft covered up the blackness of my soul! 
The prize fell in my grasp! I stole the jewel of 
honor! Shame and desolation followed ! 

I was a monster in sin! There had been 
greater! Nero fiddled while the city burned! 
Where struck the hoof of Attila’s steed no spear of 
grass ever grew! Both desolated the éarth. | 
was but an humble imitator of them and went ov! 
on the world to pollute and destroy. 

The race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. I was suddenly checked in 
my mad career of desolation! ‘The throne of tle 
sun still blazed afar off, yet I was not the con- 
queror and ruler of that proud realm which 
wild ambition spread out to my enraptured 
vision ! 
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Anon there came an indistinct murmur on the 
breeze. It soon increased to 
Treason was repeated on every hand. My name 
was coupled with that ominous word. Men 
knew not my purpose—but they suspected my 
They thought I wished to play the 
They knew my spirit was daring and 
They believed me capable of “ stra- 


audible sound. 


motives. 

usurper ! 
reaching. 
tagem—treason—spoils,” 


taken—bound in chains, and dragged to the vile 


They pursued. I was 


dungeon, to be tried as a traitor!’ My name 


became a by-word of scorn in the land. My 
crimes—great as they were—were exaggerated to 
greater enormity. I was the abhorred of my 


race! ‘here was none to say, “Be of good 
cheer !” 
The bonds of friendship were broken—the ties of 
No! 


one that did not forsake the stricken wretch in 


I was ajone in that darksome dungeon! 


consanguinity were neglected! There was 


that hour of fear and doubt. That fair being 
upon whom I had lavished my treasure and love 
many long years before, did not forget her poor 
heart-broken father! She came on the wings of 
abiding affection to pour in the balm of consola- 
tion upon the wounded spirit. She supplied the 
sweet cordial of hope that refreshed my soul. 
Oh, she was indeed an angel of peace, and I found 
joy and comfort in her pure truthful devotion. 
She was my only child. Her sweet voice and 
bright countenance brought back the memory of 
that sainted woman—her mother—my wife ! 

The hour of trial arrived. I was arraigned at 
the bar of my country to answer for a charge of 
crime which would result in life or death, as 


found innocent or guilty. ‘The proofs were pro- 


duced. ‘They were plausible but unsubstantially 
grounded. ‘The lion was enveloped in a net 


as flimsy as a spider's web! I directed my 


counsel how to proceed. His burning eloquence 
won the admiration of my enemies, and his sober 
reasoning brought conviction of innocence to the 
minds of a sage and intelligent jury. I was ac- 
quitted and went forth unfettered—free! The 
stain of treason was wiped from my brow—yet 
many would not yield their prejudiced opinions of 
my guilt! 

I was without the confidence of my countrymen, 
and subject to scorn and contempt, because of 
the foul associations connected with my name. 
I thought to retrieve myself from shame in a 
land of strangers. 1 went abroad over the ocean’s 
waste. 1 fancied that an exile might be happy 
far away from the scenes of his birth-place. I 
was mistaken! Conscience may not be quieted! 
Memory will bring up from the vault of time the 
frightful ghosts of the past! The spectres that 
haunted me in my wanderings had pollution on 
their virgin skirts—the stain of blood was upon 
their brows! I could not shake them off! They 
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flitted before me—pursued, ever pursued me !— 
[ roamed many a land. I 


friends and happiness and peace—in vain. 


through sought 
I was 
regarded as a madman, or at best, as the vision- 
ary enthusiast. Men told 


Utopian dream, but their heads when I 


listened as I 


shook 


my 
asked for aid to consummate the scheme of ag- 
grandizement I had so long cherished as my 
life’s soul. At last, I was spurned and scoffed at 


and shamefully treated. 1 became a wanderer 


and beggar from city to city—was content to 
lie down in the straw and partake of the food 
which the dogs rejected! I was even denied my 


birth-right, for when I wished to return to my 
native land, my countryman, in authority as my 
nation’s representative abroad, refused to acknow- 


ledge my claims as an American and grant 
the passport which would restore me to my once 
fond home in the western world. 

But my cup of bitterness—though already full— 
was yet to overtiow! I thought of my daughter 
My 
Ah! yes—lI ventured to pray! 
Relief came and again I landed at the great city, 
where long years before I walked in pride, in 
honor and renown. But I was sadly altered 
A new generation inhabited the dwellings, 
crowded the streets and occupied the places of 
A few 


me a stranger in my own 


and wished to see her once more in life. 
prayer was heard. 


now. 


trust and emolument. I was unknown! 


_ 


brief years had made 


land there was none to welcome back the 


My child still lived. I sent 
for her to meet her stricken and humbled 


and 


exile and outcast. 
father. 
Her home was in the sunny south. Soon intel- 
ligence came that she hastened to be pressed to 
this old withered bosom, to give it warmth and 
life! She embarked for the north. Days pass- 
ed—weeks, months, and years! 5 


e came not 


h 
Oh, horrible 


to meet her poor old father! sus- 
pense! Why did she not come? ‘The ocean 
! ¥* * * * 


keeps the secret ! 

I realized acutely my .utter loneliness in the 
world. The proud tree was riven of its branches 
The 


monument of 


by the lightning’s fury. trunk, blasted and 


blackened, stood a wonder and 


dread! It is worm-eaten to its inmost heart! 
Not long-—not long! 
The 
The demons of the storm 

Oh God! that bloody 


” 


How long must it stand? 
The storm is breaking over it even now! 
blasts—ah! how rough ! 


—Ssee—see !__-they come 





one—he! ‘There again! There !—there 

Such was the abrupt termination of the manu- 
scripts. The writings were doubtless traced dur- 
ing the last few hours of existence—even, per- 
haps, at the moment when the messenger of 
death came to call the mortal to eternity—caus- 
ing a void in his history which no pen may ever 


supply. And this is human glory! 
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I WON HER HEART IN AUTUMN. 
BY J. Q. A. WOOD. : 
I won her heart in autumn, ; The harp and flute and viol 
That brings the golden dawn, ? Should to her halls belong, 
When crimsoned were the forest leaves, And voices from beyond the sea 
The honey-suckle gone ; ; Should mingle there in song— 
But she is not what she has been ; She listened, and her woman’s heart 
To me in moments past, ? Could keep its trust no more, 
The silver chord is broken, ¢ She could not wed a poor man, 
And golden bow] at last! ) *T was vulgar to be poor! 
She was a fairy creature, > The leaves again are crimson, 
Q With eyes of heaven’s blue, The honey-suckle gone, 
‘ And locks that o’er her shoulders fell, 6 And she, so loved and lost, is by 
r And heart that promised true ; ) Her dappled coursers drawn ; 
But Mammon wooed with coffers bright, ; Yet on her cheek the faded rose 
And hollow words of pride— ‘ A tale hath meekly told, 
Why should she with such beauty ? How that her heart is breaking 
> Become a poor man’s bride ? § Beneath its silken fold. 
2 He had a dappled courser ? And is it thus with woman, 
§ With proudly arching mane, ‘ Is human love so naught 
It should be hers, and she should guide 5 That it may ever, ever be 
It with a silken rein ; : With golden bubbles bought ? 
While in the light her spotless brow 5 Then what are life’s young visions worth, 
With costly gems should burn, Their pure unearthly bliss, 
’ 
i 5 And at her gate the menial If all that they have promised 
| Should wait for her return. May fude away to this? 
' 
i 
' ——_—__—» > e<e=—_— 
| 
TO AMELIA WELBY. 
é BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 





Darling of all hearts, that listen Peri! no !—all woman-feeling 
To your warble wild and true, Pleads in that impassioned lay ; 
As a lovely star doth glisten Yet ’tis woman proudly stealing 
{n the far west—so do you! Some fond angel’s harp away. 
5 
Are you sure you are a mortal ? Mingling, with divine emotion— 
? eS ; . 
Or a Peri in disguise, ~ 3 Holy as a seraph’s thought— 
Watching till the heavenly portal ) Human love and warm devotion, 
Lets you into Paradise ? ¢ Into rarest pathos wrought. 
Whiling all the weary hours, Sweep again the silver chords! 
With the song you used to sing, Pour the soul of music there! 
In those bright aerial bowers, Write, for your heart’s tune, the words, 
Where the rainbow dips its wing. All our hearts will play the air! 
+O 1 10 y 
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BY MISS E. A. DUPUY, AUTHOR OF THE CONSPIRATOR, ETC. 





A spirit, yet a woman too !—Worpsworru. 


“You know,” said Berville, that I spent last - 
summer at the springs.” ‘ 
I bowed. 


? 


< 

« Well, I will relate some strange incidents ; 
which fell under my own observation while there. } 
The mood of my mind was too little in ac- ; 
cordance with the gaiety around me, to render is ' 
presence agreeable, and I spent the most of my ; 
time in wandering in the surrounding woods. The ° 


situation of this comparatively unknown watering ° 
place is very beautiful. The undulating country 
around abounds in picturesque dells and slopes, 
clothed with the umbrageous growth of the forest. 
Many of the cottages are scattered through the 
woods, at such a distance from each other as to 
ensure the complete privacy of the occupants. I 
was fortunate in procuring one, remote from the 
centre of amusement, and for severa} weeks I was 
not incommoded by a neighbor. I should have 
told you that the cottages contain two good-sized 
rooms under the same roof, with no door of com- 
munication between At length al! the 
apartments were occupied except this, and the 
next stage brought a gentleman who took posses- 
sion of it. 

When we met at the public table, 1] looked at 
my neighbor to determine what manner of man 
he might be; for, situated as we were, it appeared 
impossible to avoid becoming acquainted. He was 
quite young—not more than three or four-and- 
twenty years of age ; his person was tall and well- 
made, and his air was that of an unassuming and 
perfectly well-bred man. His features were not 
strikingly handsome, but there was something very 
attractive in the broad open brow, clear blue eye, 
and frank expression of hiscountenance. His hair 
was light, and in the contour of his head I re- 
marked that the intellectual and imaginative ? 
laculties predominated in a remarkable degree. 

“Thank Heaven ! ” thought I, * he does not look 
like one given to champaigne-parties and the other 
delights of a sejour at the springs.” 


them. 


In a few days, I found that the habits of my > 
He merely ? 


neighbor, were as solitary as my own. 
bowed when we encountered each other and al- 
ways took a different path from the one I was pur- 
suing. He usually carried a book, but several 
‘mes I accidentally encountered him stretched on 





the grass, with his book beside him—his eyes bent 
on vacancy, while his mind seemed occupied with 
sad musings. So deep was his abstraction at such 
moments, that he observed me not, and several 
times I stood many minutes contemplating the 
deeply saddened expression of his noble counte- 
nance. My curiosity was piqued ; I had thought 
myself the most unfortunate of men—here was 
one cast into my path, who seemed as sorrowful 
as myself, and he was many years younger than I— 
his fate was even harder to bear, for at his age 
hope had brightened my future, and a brief, though 
delusive happiness had been mine—but his youth 
was shadowed with sorrow. Ah, what success in 
after life can bring a compensation to the young in 
years for the keen regrets, the vain longing after 
happiness, so many are doomed to feel. 

I would not be baffled in my endeavors to trace 
the sadness of this youg man to its source. 1 
sought him in such a manner that he could not re- 
fuse me his confidence. A few weeks found us 
more intimate than years passed ina city. | re- 
lated to him the trials of my own life, that he 
might thus be induced to unfold the cause of his 
melancholy. For a long time he resisted. A 
blush would rise to his cheek when I alluded to his 
past life, and he would say in a subdued tone— 

* No, no—do not ask me to relate my dreams, 
for mine has been indeed a life of vague imagin- 
ings, and your more sober mind would deride their 
influence on one so morbidly constituted as 
mine.” 

1 looked at him with surprise. 

‘The life of dreams! Bulwer has some such 
story in his Pilgrims of the Rhine; I hope you 
have not yielded to any such fantasy as that ?” 

‘‘ No,” he answered with an accent of inde- 
scribable sadness ; “ mine are waking dreams, but 
they do not exert less influence on my life, than 
enthusiast there de- 


these of the untortunate 


” 


scribed. 
‘“‘ Having said thus much, I will not leave you 
to think me a madman. In an hour come to the 
seat beneath yon tree and I will relate to you the 
singular- circumstances which have cast this unna- 
tural gloom over my spirits.” 
At the appointed time I repaired to the spot. 
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Waldegrave was leaning against the trunk of a 
tree, with his arms folded, and I remarked that his 
cheek was paler than usual. He pointed toa seat, 
on which I threw myself, and after a pause, said: 

** You may think what I am going to relate the 
hallucinations of a disordered intellect. Well, be 
itso. It has been said, ‘that every man has his 
peculiar madness.’ Mine is a melancholy one, if 
such it be.” 

He then continued— 

“ T have already told you that I am of German 
descent and my father's will provided for my edu- 
cation in the ‘Father-land”’ At the age of eigh- 
teen I was sent to the University of Gottingen. 
Among the students was a fellow-countryman of 
mine, who was several years my senior. Haugh- 
ton was a native of South Carolina, and belonged 
to a wealthy family. He was a wild, reckless fel- 
low, full of mirth, and ready for any piece of 
Though my temperament was very dif- 
It was, on my 


mischief. 
ferent, we soon became intimate. 
side, the intimacy of circumstances rather than 
choice. We were fellow countrymen, and I could 
not be so churlish as to reject his advances. He 


soon made me acquainted with his past life, and I 
found that his dissipation had been the cause of his 
expatriation. His parents were dead and his grand- 
father had sent him to a strange land, with the 
hope that change of associates, and a desire to re- 


trieve himself, would engender purer tastes and 
more refined habits. Haughton hoped the same 
for himself; he made some faint efforts to reform, 
but they were unavailing. He could not with- 
stand temptation. One day in a fit of penitence, 
I heard him mutter: 

“ Poor Eugenia, hers willbe a sad lot withsuch 
a scapegrace as | am.” 

“ Rugenia!” I repeated, in surprise, for I fan- 
cied myself entirely in his confidence. ‘ Who is 
she?” 

“ My cousin, Eugenia Lindsay,” he replied ; “a 
beautiful, ingenuous and intelligent little girl, who 
is destined by a foolish will to be my wife, whether 
she desires it or not. My grandfather is a queer 
old chap, and as he is enormously rich, he wishes 
his fortune to centre in me, as the only male re- 
presentative of his family ; but his affection for my 
cousin, who is the orphan child of his favorite 
daughter, stood inthe way. Well, the old gentle- 
man has solved the difficulty by making me the 
heir, on condition that I marry Eugenia when she 
attains the age of twenty. The party that refuses 
to fulfil the contract forfeits the estate, and only 
gets a pitiful five hundred a year. You see, 1 must 
marry my cousin, and when she is old enongh to 
value the good things of this life, she will see the 
necessity of taking me for her cara sposa.” 

“Exactly,” I replied, and I thought no more 


about it. 


A few weeks after this conversation, a party of 
students were spending the evening in Haughton’s 
room, when the subject of magnetism was intr. 
duced. A young Englishman was present, w)}, 
was as incredulous as to its effects as you now Joo. 
After a long discussion, it was proposed tha; 
Haughton should endeavor to throw me in thy, 
magnetic slumber. In twenty minutes he pertec. 
ly succeeded, to the astonishment of the why), 
party, for it was his first attempt, and I had mere. 
ly consented in a frolic, without believing in | 
power to do so. 

While under this strange and mysterious inf\y. 
ence, I described his home and the beautifu! 
to whom he was betrothed, so accurately that 
a doubt remained in the minds of the spectators 
When I awoke, my words were repeated to 1, 
I listened incredulously. It was ‘proposed tha: | 
should be again thrown into the magnetic slee, 
and my words written down. It was done again. 
and again, and now comes the strangest portion of 
my tale. 

My revelations were almost entirely of Eugenia. 
Haughton had been reared with her and the recol- 
lections treasured in his mind, of her many angelic 
traits of character, were reflected through mine. | 
kept those records. I have them now, for they re- 
veal a beautiful soul—one almost untouched by the 
And this being, 
so pure, so lovely in mind and heart, was the 
trothed of another. She with whom my spirit 


passions and frailties of earth. 


seemed to have held a mystic intercourse, cou 
never—never be mine. Yes, I fondly—I m 
loved this phantom of my imagination—yet for 
there was no hope. She who had inspired t 
wild passion was destined for another, and 1! 
other called himself my friend.” 

“And is this the cause of your abstraction 
your apparent depression? ” I asked. 

“ And is it not cause enough?” he bitterly re- 
plied. “This heavenly-minded girl, with al! her 
beanty—all her ingenuousness, given by the spirit 
of mammon to a coarse and earthly nature, w! 
can never appreciate the delic 
her soul.” 

“ Yet he loved her—lhe must have had some no 
ble traits, or he would have remained indifferent t 
her merits.” 

* His love!” repeated Waldegrave, with s 
ful emphasis, “was but the love of a cold 
worn-out heart. No—in our conversations 
pecting Miss Lindsay, I ascertained that what ! 
struck me as most ideal, most beautiful in her cha- 
racter, was scarcely noticed by him. The rec 
lection merely passed through his mind and I re- 
peated them, for the purpose of teaching the truth 
of atheory. He had not a thought beyond that— 
while I—I set her image up as an idol in the in- 
most sanctuary of my spirit, and all other women 
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when brought to thisideal standard have appeared 
dull and commonplace.” 

«But, my dear friend, do you not see that this 
js a standard, tried by which all human crea- 
tures must fail?” I remonstrated. 

“J cannot help it,” he replied, gloomily. “I 
can have no other. Hear the end. This phantom 
is my constant companion. I have dreamed of 
her in my sleep, and I know the outward sem- 
blance her form wears. I shall meet her yet, and 
my soul will spring to meet and mingle with its 
better part.” 

« But your friend,” I quietly suggested, “ What 
becomes of his claims in that event? ” 

An expression of gloom darkened on his fea- 
tures. 

“If I meet her before the accursed ties of men 
have united them, let him look to himself. He is 
my friend no longer. His grovelling nature is un- 
worthy of her starred soul. 
bride and J will gain her.” 

The last words seemed to be uttered with the 
conviction of inspiration. 

After a pause of some length, I inquired: 

“ With this impression of Haughton’s unworthi- 
ness, aided by the conviction you have just ex- 
pressed, why do you not seek Miss Lindsay?” 

“T have resisted my desire to do so, because it 
would not be treating Haughton fairly. If we 
meet accidentally, fate will have pointed out to me 
the course | must pursue.” 

He turned moodily away. 

“So much,” thought I, ‘ for having his mind im- 
bued with the wild mysticism which pervades the 
literature of Germany. The idea of a man, in this 
matter-of-fact age, falling in love with a phantom 
of his own creation! Absurd! 

My interest in Waldegrave was slightly de- 
creased by these reflections. I was too practical 
in my views of life—too little given to the wild 

reamings of enthusiasm, to excuse what appeared 
to me such a glaring want of common sense. My 
manner probably indicated the change in my feel- 
ings, for he withdrew himself entirely from his 
usual haunts. 

Several days had passed in this unsocial manner 
when he joined me as the sepper-bell was sound- 
ing its sunset peal—and we proceeded together to 
the saloon. I remarked with surprise that his 
cheek glowed—his eye sparkled, and he wore an 
air of joyful excitement. 

“ Have you received any pleasant news?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Yes—through my spirit’s monitor,” he replied. 
“T see that you give no faith to these things, my 
dear sir, and I can pardon your incredulity. The 
vision of the soul is dim for want of exercise. Ac- 
cording to my belief, every man has a good spirit 


which ever attends him in his earthly journey, and 
VoL. 11t.—8 


I will seek my spirit 
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this superior intelligence is permitted to commu- 
nicate to him a sense of approaching happiness or 
woe. You have heard persons talk of omens—to 
whose ministry shall we attribute them, if not to 
these invisible spirits which impart to usa fore- 
taste of joy, and break the anguish of a great sor- 
row, by dimly foreshadowing it to the anxious soul? 
This evening I sat as usual alone in the wood, 
wrapped in sombre thought, when suddenly my 
heart seemed to dilate with the consciousness of 
approaching happiness, something whispered me 
that the crisis in iny destiny draws near. My 
dream will either be destroyed by a disappointing 
reality, and thus this thraldom be ended, or I shall 
win my spirit love.” 

“ Mad—decidedly mad,” thought I, and I made 
some reply which caused Waldegrave to stare at 
me in his turn. 

We were soon seated at the table with about 
eighty persons, and i observed that some new ar- 
rival had taken place, as three seats were reserved 
exactly opposite to those occupied by Waldegrave 
and myself. 
and restless glance whenever a figure darkened 
the doorway. At length, three persons entered 
and advanced towerd the reserved seats: 
die-aged gentleman and his wife accompanied by 
a young lady, toward whom the whole of my at- 
tention was immediately attracted. 

Her figure was below the medium size and most 
beautifully rounded. A finely formed head, around 


I could not forbear noting his eager 


a mid- 


“which mary braids of light brown hair were fold- 


ed in a peculiar and very becoming style—features 
of a delicate and high order of beauty, their effect 
heightened by the transparent delicacy of her com- 
plexion—an exquisite mouth which seemed formed 
for smiles, but wearing an expression around the 
scarcely tinted lips, which at once elicited sympa- 
thy and interest. She was in mourning, and from 
the loose’ sleeve of her thin black dress peeped a 
beautiful hand, the fourth finger of which was girt 
with a simple ring of hair, in a setting of chased 
gold. A few jet ornaments were placed among 
her magnificent tresses, which seemed a coronal of 
burnished amber as the motions of her head 
caught the shifting rays of evening light on their 
silken surface. 

She looked ap, and caught the fixed gaze of 
Waldegrave, and a faint blush came up to her 
cheek, which soon faded away and left it more 
marble-like than ever. I furtively glanced at him 
and saw that his soul was moved with deep emo- 
tion. 

“What!” thought I, “Is this indeed the spirit 
bride?” and I glanced with a deeper interest to- 
ward my vis-a-vis. A strange fascination seemed 
to be exerted on her by the eye of Waldegrave. 1 
will not say that he was staring at her; he was 
too well-bred for that, but his large calm blue eye 
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was fixed on hers wiih a soft, yet questioning ex- 
pression, which seemed to ask :— 

‘‘In what former state of being have our souls 
met and mingled?” And she involuntarily re- 
sponded to that glance, with an expression balf- 
startled, hali-pleased. This mute communion 
lasted about a minute, when the lady seemed to 
recollect herself, and with a faint biush, slightly 
bent her head as if recognising an acquaintance 
but dimly remembered. 

Waldegrave bowed low, swallowed his cofiee at 
nearly boiling heat, of which fact he seemed as 
unconscious as if belonging to the race of sala- 
manders, and slowly rising from the table, left the 
room, 1 speedily followed, and found him pacing 
in front of the saloon with rapid steps. I joined 
him and carelessly remarked :— 

** Some new arrivals I see. 
who sat opposite to us.” 

Fe turned to me, and said impressively :— 

‘* Will you now believe what I so recently com- 
municated to you respecting my presentiments ! 
That lady is Miss Lindsay. Yes, thank Heaven! 
Miss Lindsay sili.” 

* And you intuitively knew this?” I enquired, 
incredulously ,— 

‘“‘ Have I not told you,” he impatiently rejoined, 


Beautiful girl that 


‘‘ that her outward form has been present to me in 


' 
I 
my sleeping visions? Knowher! Yes—at once! 
I felt that she was coming before she entered the 
room, and when she stood before me the tempest 
of feeling that warred in my bosom subsided as 
suddenly as the waves of the ocean obeyed the 
voice of Him who suid, ‘ Peace, be still.’ And all 
is peace.” 

I looked on his countenance—it was 
with the radiance of & happy spirit. Llalf con- 
vineed, I asked— 

‘Have you examined the register, and ascer- 
tained the name of this lady?” 

‘‘ No—why should I? Her name is registered 


beautiful 


in my heart.” 

Determined to satisfy myself, 1 drew hii 
away. I glanced at the register with some trepi- 
dation. The last names were Col. Farnham and 
lady, followed by that of Miss Lindsay ! 

“ Good Heavens! can it be possible?” I ex- 
claimed. 

«Are you convinced now, most incredulous 
of men?” said Waldegrave, triumphantly. 

“ How did you know her to be still unmarried 
I inquired. 

“] felt it,” was his reply. “ When she lifted 
her soft eyes to mine, I knew that Eugenia Lind- 
say, as a wile, would never look into other eyes 
than those of her husband with that expression of 
mingled curiosity and interest. 

I watched the dénowement of this singular ad- 
venture with deep interest. Waldegrave appeared 


LOL PL LPO 


a new creature. He abandoned his solitary 
rambles and joined in the pleasure which su; 
rounded him: he was soon declared the best rider, 
and most graceful in the waltz, among the deni- 
zens of the sprivgs. He found no difficulty in 
gaining an introduction to Col. Farnham, who was 
pleased to present to Miss Lindsay a gentleman 


so well known to her through the letters of her 
cousin. At first, there was a slight shyness in her 


‘T 
manner, which Waldegrave was not long in tra- 
cing to its true source. He learned from Col. 
Farnham that the conduct of Haughton had bee: 
such as to disgust and annoy Miss Lindsay, to 
such a degree that she had forbidden him her 
presence. On discovering that Waldegrave was 
the friend with whom he had been educated, she 
naturally shrank from him as the intimate of one 
for whom she had conceived feelings so foreign to 
the natural gentleness of her disposition. Hei 
health had been seriously affected by the sufferings 
of her mind. Waldegrave was startled. 

* Had the fear of losing her wealth, so powe: 
fal aneflect? His spirit love mercenary !”’ 

‘* No,’—said Col. Farnham, in answer to his 
tremulous inquiry. 

“ Had Miss Lindsay relinquished her right to her 
grandfather’s estate ?” 

“No, that was not permitted to her. She would 
gladly free herself at such a price. The scruples ofa 
delicate and generous soul have destroyed her 
peace. The accounts received from Germany in- 
duced the old gentleman, just before his death, t 
add a codicil to his will, by which his fortune was 
unconditionally to revert to Eugenia, provided 
Haughton did not entirely reform his habits and 
become such a man asa refined woman would be 
likely to choose for her husband. Eugenia was 
then to fulfil the conditions of the will, or lose her 
portion of the estate.” 

Among her grandfather’s papers was found a 
letter addressed to her, in which he appealed to 
her to rescue her cousin from his present degra- 
ding pursuits—to do that for Haughton, which on 
ly strong love and utter annihilation of self some- 
times renders it possible for a woman to achieve— 
the reformation of a godless and reprobate man. 
Eugenia made the effort to recall him to a sense of 
what was due to himself, to her, and signally fai 
ed; forshe did not lovehim. Miss Lindsay felt as 
if defrauding Haughton of his right, and eminer 
counsel was consulted to enable her to elude t 


least enable her to 


provisions of the will, or at 
share her wealth with her cousin. It cou!d no! 
be done, without violating the express desire ol her 
grandfather, and Haughton refused to accept, as an 
annual gift, the half of her income. 

‘¢ T will have all or none,” he said, and his vio- 
lence caused her to banish him from her presence. 


Col. Farnham ended by saying, that Eugenia’s 
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health demanded change of scene, and that quiet 
place had been selected in preference to a more 
fashionable one where she might chance to encoun- 
ter Haughton. 


Waldegrave speedily overcame the shyness of 


Miss Lindsay, the more easily, perhaps, that, ac- 
cording to his theory, a secret affinity drew them 
toward each other. Without such a belief, how- 
ever, there was nothing strange ina good looking, 
well educated man, gifted with a vivid and poetic 
imagination, making himself extremely agreeable 
to a beautiful and romantic girl, with whom he was 
desperately in love. I had settled in my own 
mind, that in the many conversations between the 
two students, of which Eugenia was the subject, 
Haughton had given so minute a description of his 
cousin's person as to enable Waldegrave to recog- 
nise her. I was puzzled by what had occurred, 
but I would not believe. . 

Several weeks elapsed, and summer began to 
merge into autumn. ‘The visiters had many of 
them departed, and I only lingered to witness the 
conclusion of the singular drama which was acting 
before me. I had keenly watched the actors in it, 
and saw, even before Waldegrave admitted the 
hope, that Miss Lindsay was becoming deeply at- 
tached to him. At length the avowal was made, 
but I must deseribe the scene as it occurred. 

I had, as usual, strolled out after tea, and uncon- 
sciously intruded in a spot sacred to the meetings 
Ignorant of this, I threw myself on 
a bench beneath a spreading tree, which invited to 
I bad sank into a dreamy kind of half- 
cousciousness, when the sound of voices aroused 
me. I half rose, and found that some bushes con- 


of the lovers. 


repose. 


cealed me from the speakers, who were resting on 
arustic seat a few feet from my hiding place. I 
could not depart without rendering them aware of 
my Vicinity, and already some words had been ut- 
tered, which would have rendered the meeting an 
I remained pertectly quiet, and 
heard the impassioned declaration of Waldegrave, 


embarrassing one. 


followed by the same strange history he had related 
tome. Irom the few words uttered by Miss Lind- 
say, | could tel! that she listened with breathless 
interest; and when he had finished his relation, she 
Said in a tone filled with suppressed awe :— 

“What you have now told me is strange, and 
expiains many things to myself which I have not 
before been able to understand, It is a singular 
mystery alter ali!” ! 

“What? explain yourself, dearest Eugenia,” 
said Waldegrave, eagerly :— 

“T must tell you,’ she continued, “that 1 was 
4 very delicate child and subject to frequent indis- 
position. When my cousin James went to Ger- 
many, 1 was but fourteen years of age, and until 
within a year after his departure my health appear- 
ed to improve: then a singular affection assailed 
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me. I was seized at irregular intervals with fits of 


unconsciousness of what was passing around me, 
which my old nurse called ‘lying in a trance.’ 
For an hour, or more, I remained motionless, with 
a cold dew on my brow and a faint irregular respi- 
ration, I would then recover and feel quite as 
well as usual. [ tried to recollect what passed in 
those moments of suspended volition ; a dreamlike 
memory, which | could faintly and at intervals re- 
call, gradually fixed the scene in my mind.” 

** Describe it minutely,” said Waldegrave in an 
agitated tone. 

“IT'saw a large room pannelled with dark 
wood, carved in grotesque figures. ‘The floor was 
highly polished, and the furniture of black walnut, 
of an antique fashion. A large chair supported a 
young man, apparently asleep, around whom seve- 
ral others were grouped. I need not describe the 
person who was thus seated, for I now recognise 
him in yourself. The day we first met, I could 
not recall to mind where I had before seen you— 
now all is clear to me.” 

‘** Did you recognise no other person amid that 
group?” asked Waldegrave. 

‘‘Yes—my cousin stood nearest to you each 
time. When he returned home I questioned him, 
but he refused to answer me ; though he appeared 
amazed and alarmed at my revelations. He told 
me that I must have slept and dreamed these 
things.” 

“In those moments, did you sufler Eugenia ? 
Was not your health aflected in any way? If so, 
I shall never forgive myself.” 

‘* No—iny health remained the same, and so far 
as I can recollect, my feelings, while under this 
mysterious influence were pleasant.” 

Much more passed which I need not relate. 
Suffice it that the spirit love was won. At length 
Eugenia said,— 

“ My cousin will never permit me to be happy. 
So long as you boil continue in the same land | 
shall fear for your safety.” 

‘Then we will not remain here, my beloved. I 
am independent—you can direct your agent to 
give the half, or the whole, of your income to 
Haughton and I will make immediate arrange- 
ments to visit the continent of Europe, where we 
can remain until your cousin’s resentment has be- 
A tour in that coun- 
try will be doubly delightful, enjoyed by 2a com- 
panion of refined feeling and poetry of soul suf- 
ficient to sympathise with and the 
heart that Oh, Eugenia, my be- 
loved, what a paradise can even earth become, 
when thus beheld with loving eyes and faithful 
hearts !” 

The lovers arose and moved away. 

I sauntered to my cottage in a perplexed reverie. 
** Can such things be?” I asked—but my good 


come a memory of the past. 


understand 


adores her. 
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genius saw fit to keep silence, in revenge, I sup- 
pose for my former neglect. 
* * » . * * * 

A few more days, and we were to leave. Col. 
Farnham had received Waldegrave as the accepted 
suitor of Miss Lindsay, and the marriage was to 
take place immediately after their return to Caro- 
lina. 

One evening at the earnest request of Walde- 
grave, entered the music room to hear his betroth- 
ed sing. Her voice was a very charming one, and 
I listened in perfect enchantment. For many mo- 
ments my thoughts were far away from the scene 
before me, again revelling in the happy dreams of 
my sanguine youth. I suddenly raised my head, 
and my eye encountered the face of a stranger who 
had entered a moment before. His person was 
handsome, but there was that indescribable air of 
recklessness which ever distinguishes a man given 
up to dissipation. His large black eyes were fixed 
with an almost fiendish expression on the beautiful 
face of Miss Lindsay, who continued to sing in 
happy unconsciousness. As the stranger noted the 
assiduous attention of Waldegrave in turning the 
leaves of her music, he pressed his teeth on his 
pale nether lip until blood started forth. 

I knew instantly that Haughton stood before me, 
and watched the scene with breathless interest. 
Suddenly he left the room as if unable longer to 
control the explosion of his diabolical wrath. The 
piano was placed between two windows, around 
which some rose bushes clustered. A slight rust- 
ling was audible among them, and Miss Lindsay 
looked up. She shuddered—grew pale as death, 
and abruptly rose from the instrument. 

“ You are ill,” exclaimed Waldegrave, in an 
alarmed tone, and he offered her his arm. ‘They 
left the room together, and proceeded toward the 
cottage occupied by the Farnhams and their ward. 

“Did you not see him?” she inquired, as she 
reached the door. 

‘Who? Isaw noone.” She sighed heavily. 

‘* Tt must have been an illusion then. My ima- 
gination has dwelt on my cousin of late, until I 
fancy I see him at every turn. To-night, as I 
sung, I saw his face pale with anger, just in front 
of the window, and his hand was raised in a 
threatening manner.” 

Waidegrave endeavored to soothe her agitated 
spirits, and to confirm her in the belief that imagi- 
nation alone had brought the image of Haughton 
before her, but he was far from believing it himself. 
Fortunately forewarned of his rival’s presence, he 


was prepared to act as circumstances might re- 
quire. 

On parting from Eugenia he instantly sought 
me, and, as we walked toward our domicil, im- 
parted to me his belief that Haughton had arrived 
with the intention of disputing his claims to Mise 
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Lindsay’s hand. As we drew near the cottage 
we were surprised to see light streaming from 
Waldegrave’s apartment. We rapidly drew near, 
and seated beside the table, smoking a cigar wit) 
apparent calmness, was the dark stranger of the 
music room. Waldegrave entered, and Haughton 
arose with a sardonic smile on his face. 

“You see,” he said, “that I make myself at 
home in the apartment of my friend.” 

“With a perfect welcome,” said Waldegrave, 
as he held out his hand. Haughton seized the 
hand in his firm grasp and hurled it from him 
with all his force, while he said, in accents choked 
with rage— 

“ T came not hither as a friend, sir, but with the 
deadliest intent that man can cherish against man 
[ have followed my betrothed—I have sought her 
for months to find my pretended friend, my inii- 
mate confidante, her accepted lover. 
one atqgnpement—blood !” 

At this crisis I entered, hoping that the office of 
mediator might soften the passions raging in the 
Waldegrave 


There is but 


breast of this misguided young man. 


‘stood with his arms folded on his breast ; his cheek 


was pale, but the flash of his clear eye and the ex- 
pression of his compressed lip showed that the 
lion in his soul was roused by the insult he had re- 
ceived. With an accent of cutting disdain, he 
said— 

“ For the wrongs of which you complain I au 
ready at any moment to give you such satisfaction 
as you desire, but I have yet to learn what treach- 
ery toward you I have been guilty of in seeking 
the affections of a lady who has many times de- 
clared her irrevocable determination never to be 
come your wife.” 

‘A woman’s declaration!” said Haughton 
sneeringly. He then continued in a more furious 
tone, “ But for you—you—she would yet have been 
mine! I will never yield my claims! 
dead body alone shall you clasp the wedded hand 
I have been taught from boyhood to consider a3 
mine.” 

He raved like a madman. Waldegrave saw 
that he was on the verge of delirium from the com- 
bined effect of wine and angry feeling, and left hin 
to me, with a few words signifying his readiness (0 
meet him at a proper time and place. I followed 
to the door and remonstrated on according a meet- 
ing to such a madman. 

“Tt must at some time take place,” he replied. 
‘¢ T am well aware of Haughton’s implacable tem- 
per. If I refuse him now, it will be merely deter- 
ring the evil day. Better before Eugenia is mine 
than e 

He hurriedly pressed my hand and left me. A! 
length I partially succeeded in calming the rage of 
Haughton, and went with him to seek a gentlema! 
with whom he was slightly acquainted. He co!- 
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sented to act as Haughton’s second,and the meet- $ ness of his features. The arm of his antagonist 
ing was speedily arranged to take place at day- was slowly raised until the deadly weapon pointed 
light in the wood about half a mile off. » to his heart. There was a second of breathless 

On my return I found Waldegrave writing. } suspense. In fancy I beheld that noble form writh- 
After informing him of our arrangements I left > ing in the death agony, and a mist came over my 
him to his own reflections, knowing that in the night ; eyes—there was a flash—a report—and as the 
before a duel a man needs solitude, to prepare forthat » power of vision returned, I saw that Waldegrave 
terrible ordeal which human passion has sanctioned was uninjured——he had fired his own pistol in the 
as the most gentlemanly reparation for an injury. } air—his opponent’s had flashed in the pan. 

Before dawn I was stirring, and I must confess ; A purple hue overspread the features of Haugh- 
that my heart grew cold when the recollection of } ton, and the veins on his forehead were swollen like 
the scene I was about to act a part in slowly ; whip cord. He hoarsely called for other weapons. 
dawned on my mind. I found Waldegrave exactly » All remonstrance was vain. Haughton refused 
as [ had left him. It was evident that he had pass- to suffer the affair to end there, and Waldegrave 
ed the night in writing. He gave me a letter ad- signified his wish that he should be satisfied. 
dressed to Miss Lindsay :— Again they stood opposed in deadly combat; 

“If I fall, you will deliver this. In it I have ° both were to fire at the same moment, and I whis- 
endeavored to express the world of thoughts and ° pered, as I placed the pistol in Waldegrave’s hand, 
feelings which have this night crowded through my ‘* Kill him, or he will kill you.” 


mind. Her womanly heart will censure me for >} Waldegrave neither betrayed by word or look 
accepting Haughton’s defiance, but against the ;} the consciousness that he had heard me. 

insults of such a man society provides no better >} Both stood some moments steadily fixing their 
defence. Beside Eugenia, there is no living being ; aim—the fatal word was about to be given, when 
from whom I have a right to claim a tear—my » suddenly Haughton fell forward, apparently lifeless, 


on the ground. 

We raised him. Blood was gushing in a tor- 
rent from his mouth; and the purple hue of his 
features was rapidly fading to the same deadly pal- 
lor I had remarked on his first arrival on the ground. 

He had evidently ruptured a blood vessel. 

Berville stopped. 

‘And what became of the different actors in 
your story?” I inquired. 

“Gordon, as he richly deserved, died. He 
never recognised any one after he fell. It is now 
several months since the events I have related oc- 
curred. What reminded me of them was that this 
morning I received a paper containing the mar- 
riage of Waldegrave to his Spirit Love. 


mother is long since dead and I have no relatives.” 

When we reached the appointed place we found 
Haughton and his friend already there. A leaden 
pallor had succeeded the angry flush of the prece- 
ding night, and his hand was so tremulous that I 
feared his pistol might go off before the word was 
given. They were placed—as the challenged 
party, Waldegrave waived his right to the first 
fire ; they drew lots, and it fell to Haughton. His 
eye lighted up with a fiendish glare and my heart 
sank. In that expression I seemed to read the 
death-warrant of my young friend. ‘They fought 
at ten paces apart ; and as Waldegrave stood mo- 
tionless, with his pistol pointed toward the ground, 
I noted even at that moment the unmoved calm- 
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As drives the wintry raia, Dark circumstance has crushed 3 


Their sad estate how many hearts deplore ! The germs of genius, which, if early nursed 
How many, struggling with their lots in vain, Had sprung to useful vigorousness and rushed 


Among the humble poor! Onward among the first. 


How many strive to fill And wisdom often glows 


Mouths wildly crying for their daily bread, In minds obscure, beneath exterior rude, 
As often blooming will be found the rose 


In the deep solitude. 


And struggle on with penury, until 
They rest among the dead ! 


Ye who in spleador roll! 
As wide tu social joy is thrown the door, 
O keep one sunny corner of the soul 
Still kindled for the poor! 


Let not the lip be curled ; 

Let not the eye be turned away in scorn ; 

Minds which with culture might have graced the world 
Dwell with the lowly born! 
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On, who will say the cold, damp dews of death, 
Shall quench the soul’s deep, strong, resistless love ? 
There is a holy, deathless flame within, 

And there are shrines methinks in heaven where love 
Etherial, changeless and immortal lives, 

When naught else of the earthly frames survives 
The winter ot the grave. 


Young Clara thus 
Believed, when in the silent, holy hour 
Of grief she wandered to the wonted urn 
Where all her hopes were laid. 
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It was the time 
When autumn tints the woods and changing leaf 
With golden and vermillion hues. The clouds, 
That floated near the portals of the West, 
Blushed slightly in the last pale light that rose 
From the fast fading day. ‘The full, broad moon 
Poured forth a flood of beams. Around in each 
Still, solitary wood at times the sere 
And faded leaflet rustied to the ground. 


APL AS 


Young Clara reached the spot. Nearing, she saw 
The sombre willow leaning o’er the grave, 
And wept. She kneeied upon the grassy turf. 
A zephyr breathed a sigh among the boughs, 
And the sad branches, drooping thinly down, 
Waved mournfully. She leaned upon the urn, 
And waited for some voice to whisper peace 
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And consolation in her ear. 
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Spirit of the shadowy land, List! for tones from heaven are breaking, 
Still in fondness hovering round me, ? Spirit, do they love there still ? 

Break the spell and burst the band 
Which in bitterress hath bound me. 


LALA LPS 


Do they wait an earnest greeting— 
Doth the father for his son? 
apSpirit of the upper sphere, Doth the lover wait a meeting 
Faithful wanderer from the skies, When the toils of life are done? 
Lo, a mourner lingering near 


Si dees dues eff Vintaw Mii Fond and faithful spirit, listen! 


Art thou hovering round my head, 
See, the green of earth has fleeted, 2 When the silver moonbeams glisten 
And the brown is on the hill, O’er the slumbers of the dead ? 
And the carol still repeated, 


: Art thou come from yonder heaven, 
Bursts from the autumnal rill. y 


Gliding far o’er vale and hill, 
Knowest thou not the zephyr waking, ¢ Here to meet thy love at even? 
Wispers from the ancient hill ? 2 Canst thou, dost thou love there still ? 
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She paused, 


And the high ardor of her woman's son] 


Was fully wrought. 


For a response. ‘There was a holy calm ; 


Her earnest faith groaned deep 


And thena beam of rapture lighted up 
The glow of her bright eye, for tnere were kind 


And gentle voices falling on her ear. 


Over heather, over dell ; 


Through the ether’s giddy space, 


Hied 1, while the murmurs fell, 
To this consecrated place. 


Think not, listener, they forget, 
On that distant shadowy shore. 
Haste thee, for they love there yet ; 
Haste thee, listener, weep no mo 


Oft as autumn spreads its gloom 
O’er the face of nature’s green, 


re. 


Waiting by the rising tom), 
Here, a wanderer, art thou seen. 


Yet not long shalt thon in grief, 
Pine above the silent clay ; 

Haste thee to thy heaven’s relief; 
Haste thee, listener. haste away. 


There thy love again shall greet thee 
With a holy, rapturous thrill ;— 


Listener, there they wait to meet thee : 
Haste thee, for they love there still ! 


She heard no more, 


Save the low moaning of the autumn wind 


Sighing along the vale, and the quaint stream 


That gurgled 


from the hill. 


Two winters passed, 
Pp 


And swept their hollow dirge above the grave ; 
And each returning spring, fond Clara brought 
Fresh flowers to plant upon the early tomb. 

Jut when the leaves died oli, and the dark brown 


And yellow of the woods had spread a shade 


Of deepest melancholy o’er her soul, 


She pined and died ; and faithful Clara was 
Conveyed by mourners to that silent spot, 
Where still her lover’s bones are mouldering fast, 
Commingling dust with dust. 
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THE HARP 


OF 


INSCRIBED TO 


BY 


Tity harp, Oh, Northland! lay in rust— 
The hand that smote thy chords of fire 
Was mouldering in its native dust, 


And tuneless was thine every wire. 


The chiefs that led thy spears of yore 
Within their cold tombs shrined, slept ; 
And through thy dark pine groves no more 


The stirring war-song wildly swept. 


And at the pouring of the mead, 
Where erst the Skald impetuous strung ; 
To high, heroic name and deed, 


No more the glowing chords vutrung. 
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Till he, thy son, the God-endued, 


The chain of silence late unbound: 


And from the ancient solitude 


Recalled the slumb’ring soul of sound. 


Oh! had the old Hellenés heard, 


High Bard! thy hand along the wire ; 


They, when awoke the lofty chord, 


Had deemed Apollo swept the lyre. 


And we, who in these after years, 
Still own the spell by music wrought ; 
Feel that the One who tuned the spheres, 
Thy sou! the Master-Art hath taught. 
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b) 
TALES OF IRISH SUPEBSTITION. 





BY 


JOHN BROUGHAM. 





THE BLARNEY STONE, 


“Oh did you re’er hear of the Blarney, 

’Tis found near the banks of Killarney, 

Believe it from me, no girl’s heart is free, 

Once she hears the sweet sound of the Blarney.”—{ Lover. 


“TI rett you Mike agra! it’s no manner o’ use, 
for do it I can’t, an’ that’s the long an’ the short 
of it.” 

** Listen at him, why it isn’t bashful that you are, 
eh, Ned avic?” 

“ Faix, an I’m afeard it is.” 

“ Gog's bleakey! why, they’ll put you in the 
musayum along wid the marmaids an’ the rattlin’ 
sneaks ; a bashful Irishman, why, a four leaved 
shamrogue ’ud be a mutton chop to that, man 
alive.” 

“So they say; but I’ve cotch the complaint 
any way.” 

“Well, Tear an aigers, I never heerd the likes: 
it makes me mighty unhappy, for if modesty gets 
a footin’ among us it ’|! be the ruin ofus altogether. 
I shouldn’t wonder but some of them vetirin cock- 
neys has inoculated us with the affection, as they 
thravelled through the country. Well, an’ tell us, 
how d’ you feel whin your’e blushin’, Ned ?” 

“ Arrah! now don’t be laughin’ at me, Mike ; 
sure we can’t help our wakeness—it’s only before 
her, that the heart of me melts away intirely.” 

‘¢ Never mind avic ; shure it’s a good man’s case 
any way, an’so purty Nelly has put the comether 
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thim, whin she’s happy, is as good to a boy’s feel- 
in’s as the sofiest sun-ray that iver made the world 
smile ;—but whin she’s sad—oh murdher! murd- 
her, Mike, whin thim wathery dimonds flutthers 
about her silky eye-lashes or hangs upon her downy 
cheek, like dew upon a rose-lafe, who the divil 
could endure it. Bedad, it’s as much as I can do, 
to stare up agin’ them merry glances, but when her 
eye takes to the wather, be the powers of war i: 
bothers the navigation of my heart out an’ out. 

** Thrue for you, Ned.” 

“An thin her mouth! 
Nelly’s mouth, Mike?” 

“* At a distance, Ned.” 

** Now, that’s what I call a rale mouth, Mike; 
it doesn’t look like some, only a place to ate with, 
but a soft-talkin’, sweet-lovin’ mouth, wid the kisses 
growin’ in clusthers about it that nobody dare 
have the impudence to pluck off, eh! Mike?” 

** Howld your tongue, Ned.” 

“‘ If Nelly’s heart isn’t the very bed of love, why 
thin Cupid’s a jackass, that’sall. An’ thin her teeth, 
did you notice thim teeth? why pearls is pavin’ 
stones to thim; how they do flash about, as her 
beautiful round red lips open to let outa voice 


Did you iver observe 


over your sinsibilities ?” 3 that’s just for all the world like talkin’-honey, every 
** You may say that Mike aroon. The nivera 2 word she says slippin’ into a fellow’s soul, whe- 

bit of sinse have I left, if it’s a thing that I iver ther he likes it or not. Oh! Mike, Mike, there's 

happened to have any; an’ now Mike, without { no use in talkin’, if she isn’t an angel, why she 

jokin’ isn’t it mighty quare that Ican’t get the cow- ; ought to be, that’s all.” 

atdly tongue to wag a word out of my head $ —- You're mighty far gone, Ned, an’ that’s a fact. 


when her eye is upon me,—did you ivir see Nelly’s 
eye Mike ?” 

** Scores o’ times.” 

** May-be that isn’t an eye!” 

“ May-be there isn’t a pair of thim, since you 
come to that.” 

** The divil such wicked lookin’ innocince iver 
peeped out of the head of a christian afore, to my 
thinkin’.” 

“ Tt’s nothin’ but right that you should think so, 
Ned.” 

“Oh Mike! to me the laugh that bames out of 
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It’s wonderful what a janius a boy has for talkin’ 
nonsense when the soft emotions is stirrin’ up his 
brains. Did you ever spake to her?” 

** How the divil could 1? I was too busy listen- 
in’; an’ more betoken, between you an’ me, the 
rale truth of the matter is, I couldn’t do it. Whe- 
ther it was bewitched I was, or that my senses got 
dhround wid drinkin’ in her charms, makin’ a sort 
of a mouth of my eye. I don’t know, but ev'ry 
time I attempted to say somethin’ my tongue, bad 
luck to it, staggered about as if it was corned, an’ 
the divil a word would it say for itself, bad or good.” 
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THE BLARNEY STONE. 
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«Well now, only to think. Let me give you a 
word of advice, Ned: the next time you see her, 
take it aisy, put a big stone upon your feelin’s an’ 
ax about the weather ; you see you want to bowlt 
out all you have to say at once, an’ your throat is 
too little to let it out.” 

“«“ Be the mortial, an’ that’s a good advice, Nick, 
if Lean but folly it. This love is a mighty quare 
affection, ain’t it?” 

«“ Thremendious. I had it once’t myself.” 

“ How did you ketch it ?” 

« { didn’t ketch it at all. I took it natural.” 

« And did you ever get cured, Mike? ‘Tell us.” 

“ Complately.” 

“How?” 

«[ got married.” 

“Oh! let us go to work.” 





From the foregoing characteristic conversation 
between Mick Riley and his friend, Ned Flynn, it 
would appear pretty evident that the blind boy’s 
shaft, 


“Feathered with pleasure and tipped with pain,” 


was fast embedded in the heart of the jatter, or in 
plainer and not less expressive phrase, he was 
bothered entirely by Miss Nelly Malone. 

During an interval of rest from mowing, the dia- 
logue took place; that over, they resumed their 
labor; the convalescent “ married man” humming 
asprightly air, which kept time to the stroke of his 
scythe, while the poor wounded deer, Ned, came 
in now and then with an accompaniment of 
strictly orthodox sighs. It certainly was a most 
extensive smite on the part of pretty Nell; and a 
nobler heart never beat under crimson and gold, 
than the honest, manly one which now throbbed 
with the first ardor of a passion pure and unselfish. 
A short time longer, and they rested again. Ned 
was sad and silent; and the never forgotten re- 
spect, which makes suffering sacred in the eyes of 
an Irish peasant, kept Mike mute also; at last 
Ned, with a half downcast, whole sheepish expres- 
sion, said, the ghost of a smile creeping over his 
features, 

“ Mike, do you know what?” 

“What?” said Mike. 

“T’ve writ a song about Nelly.” 

“No,” rejoined his friend, with that ambiguous 
emphasis which might as well mean yes. 

“Is ita song?” adding, with dexterous tact, 

“ An’ why the mischief shouldn’t you ; sure an’ 
havn’t you as iligant a heart to fish songs up out 
of as anybody else. Sing us it.” 

“Tm afeard that you'll laugh if I do, Mike.” 

Re Is it me ?” replied Mike so reproachfully that 
Ned was completely softened. After the making- 
your-mind-up minute or two, with a fine clear 
Voice, he sang. 
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THE ROSE OF TRALEE, 


All ye sportin’ young heroes, wid hearts light an’ free, 
Take care how you come near the town of Tralee ; 
For the witch of all witches that iver wove spell 

In the town of Tralee, at this moment does dwell. 

Oh, then, don't venture near her, be warned by me, 
For the divil all out is the Rose of Tralee. 


She's as soft an’ as bright as a young summer morn, 

Her breath’s like the breeze from the fresh blossom’d thorn, 
Her cheek has the sea shell’s pale delicate hue, 

And her lips are like rose leaves just bathed in the dew ; 
So then, don't venture near her, be warned by me, 

For she’s mighty desthructive, this Rose of Trulee. 


Oh! her eyes of dark blue, they so heavenly are 

Like the night sky of summer, an’ each holds a star ; 

Were her tongue mute as silence, man’s /ife they’d control ; 
But eyes an’ tongue both are too much for one’s seul. 
Young men, stay at home, then, and leave her to me, 

For I'd die with delight for the Rose of Tralee. 


And now, after this toploftical illustration of the 
state of Ned's feelings, and inasmuch as they are 
about to resume their labor, let us leave them to 
their mowing, and see after Miss Nelly Malone, 
for love of whom poor Ned had tasted of the Pie- 
rian spring. ’ 

In a neat little chamber, bearing about it the un- 
mistakable evidence of a tidy woman's care, sits 
the individaal herself, her little fingers busily em- 
ployed in knitting a very small stocking—her own ; 
no trace of wealth is to be seen in this humble 
abode, but of its more than equivalent comfort, it is 
redolent. At the open casement there peep in 
the blossoms of the honey-suckle and the sweet- 
pea, filling the air with a perfume, more grateful 
than art cou!d ever obtain ; sundry artless prints, 
and here and there a ballad on some heart-break- 
ing subject, probably amongst them the highway- 
man’s autoballadography, wherein he heroically 
observes, 


‘*T robbed Lord Mansfield, I do declare, 
And Lady Somebody in Grosvenor Square,” 


are fastened to the walls decorated with festoons of 
cut paper, of most dazzling variety of color, a fine 
plump contented lark, in an open cage, which he 
scorns to leave, returns his mistress’s caress with a 
wild grateful song, whilst, tutored into friendliness 
a beautiful sleek puss, whose furry coat glances 
like satin in the sun ray, dozes quietly upon the 
window sill, indulging in that low purr, which is 
the sure indication of a happy cat. It is the home 
of innocence and beauty, filly tenanted. 

And what are pretty Nelly’s thoughts, I wonder ; 
a shade of something, which may be anxiety or 
doubt, but scarcely, sorrow softens the brightness of 
her lovely face. She speaks, *twill be no treason to 
listen. You will perceive that the cat is her con- 
fidante—a discreet one it must be confessed. 
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“ Tts foolishness, so it is ; is’nt it puss?” 

Puss does’nt condescend to notice the remark. 

“ Now Minny, is’nt it, I ask you, is’nt it folly, the 
worst of folly to be thinkin’ of one who does'nt 
think of me? I won't do it any more, that I won’t. 
Heigh ’ho, I wonder if he loves me. I somehow 
fancy he does, and yet again if he did, why could’nt 
he say so, there’s one thing certain and that is, I 
don’t love Aim, that is to say I won't love him; a 
pretty thing indeed, to give my heart to one who 
would’nt give me hisin return. ‘That would be a 
bad bargain, would’nt it puss?” 

Pussy acquiesced, for silence they say, is synony- 
mous. “ But oh!” resumed Nelly, “if [I thought 
he did love me—there now, I’ve dropped a stitch, 
—what am I thinkin’ of—I must’nt give way to 
such foolishness. Why, the bird is done singin’, 
and Minny is looking angry at me out of her 
big eyes—don’t be jealous puss, you shail al- 
ways have your saucer of milk whatever hap- 
pens, and—hark! that’s his step, itis! he’s com 
in’! I wonder how I look,” and running to her 
little glass, Nelly, with very pardonable vanity, 
thought those features could not well be improved, 
and, the most curious part of the matter, she was 
right. 

“He’s a long time céming,” thought she, as 
stealing a glance through the white window-cur- 
tain she saw Ned slowly approach the garden 
gate; gladly would she have flown to meet him, 
but maidenly modesty restrained her ; now he hesi- 
tates a moment, takes a full gulp of breath and 
nears the house ; at every approaching step Nelly’s 
pulse beat higher, at last she bethought herself that 
it would be more prudent to be employed ; so, has- 
tily taking up her netting which was twisted and 
ravelled into inextricable confusion, with a seem- 
ing calm face she mechanically plied her needles, 
her heart giving one little shiver as Ned rapped a 
small-chicken-livered rap at the door. Nelly open- 
it with a most disingenuous, “ Ah! Ned, is that 
you, who would have thought it. Come in, do.” 

The thermometer of Nelly’s feelings was about 
fever heat, yet she forced the index to remain at 
freezing point. ‘“ Take a chair won't you.” 

And there sat those two beings, whose hearts 
yearned for each other, looking as frigid as a pair 
of icicles, gazing on the wall, the floor, pussy or 
the lark. Ned suddenly discovered something that 
wanted a deal of attending to in the band of his 
hat; whilst Nelly, at the same time, evinced an 
extraordinary increase of affection for the cat. 
To say the truth they were both very far from 
comfortable. Ned had thoroughly made np his 
mind to speak this time if ruin followed, and had 
even gone sv far as to have settled upon his open- 
ing speech, but Nelly’s cold and indifferent “ take 
a chair,” frightened every word out of his head ; it 
was essentially necessary that he should try to re- 
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cover himself, and he seemed to think that twig. 
ing his hat into every possible form and tugojn, 
the band were the only means by which i: Lie 
be accomplished. Once more all was arrange; », 
he had just cleared his throat to begin, when ; 
rascally cat turned sharply round and stared }j, 
straight in the face, and in all his life he thouy), 
he never saw the countenance of a dumb Groeten 
express such thorough contempt. 

“Tt well becomes me,” thought he, “to ty 
meanin’ myself before the cat,” and away flew hi. 
thoughts again. 

Of course all this was very perplexing to Nelly. 
who, in the expectation of hearing something int; 
esting, remained patiently silent. There was , 
other considerable pause ; at last, remembering his 
friend Mike’s advice, and moreover cheered |) 
most encouraging smile from the rapidly thawiny 
Nell, Ned wound up his feelings for one despera; 
effort, and bolted out— 

“Ts’nt it fine to-day, Miss Malone ?”— 

Breaking the silence so suddenly, that Nelly 
started from her chair, the lark fluttered in the cae 
and puss made one jump bang into the garden. 

Amazed and terrified, by the results of his firs 
essay, fast to the roof of his mouth Ned’s tongue 
stuck once more, and finding it of no earthly ux 
trying to overcome his embarrassment, that th 
more he floundered about the deeper he got into 
the mud, he gathered himself up, made one das 
through the door, and was off like lightning. N: 
sighed as she resumed her knitting, and this ti 
she was sad in earnest. 

** Well what luck?” said Mike, as nearly out o! 
breath from running, Ned rejoined him in the 
meadow. “ Have you broke the ice?” 

“ Bedad I have,” said Ned, “and more betoken, 
we fell into the wather through the hole.” 

“ Why, would’nt she listen to you?” 

“Yes, fast enough, but I did’nt give her « 
chance, my ould complaint came strong uponn 
Ora! what's the use in havin’ a tongue at all, if! 
won’t wag the words out of a fellow’s head. I'ma 
purty speciment of an omadhaun; there she sot, 
Mike, lookin’ out of the corners of her eyes at me, 
as much as to say,spake out like a man, wil! 
soft smile runnin’ about al! over her face and p!ey- 
ing among her beautiful dimples, like the mer) 
moon bame dancin’ on the lake. Oh murther 
Mike, what the mischief am I todo? [ cant |i: 
without her, an’ I hav'nt the heart to tel! her so 

“ Well it is disgraceful,” replied Mike, “ to see 
a good lookin’ man disparage his country, by 
flinchin’ from a purty girl; maybe it might do yo! 
good to goan’ kiss the Buarney Stone.” 

“That’s it,” exclaimed Ned, joyously clapping 
his hands together and cutting an instinctive caper, 
“that’s it. [wonder I niver thought of it before: 
I'll walk every stitch of the way, though my legs 
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should drop off before I got half there, do you think 
it ud do me good to kiss it?” 

« Divil a doubt of it sure it never was known to 
fail yet,” said Mike oracularly. 

« Why then, may I niver ate a male’s vittles, if 
there’s any vartue in the stone, if Idon’t have it 
out of it. And that very night, so eager was Ned 
to get cured of his bashfulness, off he started for 
Killarney. It was a long and tedious journey, but 
the thought of being able to speak to Nelly when 
he returned, was sufficient to drive away fatigue ; 
in due time he reached the far-famed castle, 

“ On the top of whose wall, 


But take care you don't fall, 
There’s a stone that contains all the Blarney 


” 


Mike climbed with caution, discovered the iden- 
tical spot, and believing implicitly that his troubles 
were now at anend knelt, and with a heart-whole 
prayer for his absent Nelly reverently kissed The 
Blarney Stone. 

True, devoted love, had lent him strength to 
overcome the difficulties of access, and imagina- 
tion, that powerful director of circumstance, did the 
rest. It was with humility and diffidence he had 
approached the object of his pilgrimage, but he 
descended from it with head erect and countenance 
elated; he could now tell his burning thoughts in 
her ear, he was a changed man ; a very pretty girl 
who officiated as guide, and upon whose panting 
lips, report says, the efficacy of the charm has been 
frequently put to the test, met him at the archway 
of the castle, for no other reason in the world 
than merely to tryif he were sufficiently imbued 
with the attractive principle. Ned watched an op- 
portunity, and, much more to his own astonishment 
than to hers, gave her a hearty kiss, starting back 
to watch the effect. She frowned not, she did not 
even blush. Ned was delighted ; his end was ob- 
tained, 

“He could kiss who he plazed with his Blar- 
ney,” consequently feeling supremely happy, with- 
out losing another moment, he retraced his steps 
homeward. 

Meantime Nelly missed her silent swain, whose 
absence tended materially to strengthen the feeling 
of aflection which she entertained for him ; day 
after day crept on, yet he came not ; and each long 
hour of watching rivetted still more closely her 
heart’s fetters. Now for the first time, she acknow- 


ledged to herself how essential he was to her hap- 


piness, and with a fervent prayer that the com- 
ing morning might bring him to her side, she 
closed each day. Her wonder at last at his con- 
tinued absence quickening into anxiety, and from 
anxiety into alarm, jealousy, without which there 
cannot be a perfect love, spread its dark shadow 
er her soul, and she was wretched. In vain she 
Teasoned with herself; the sun of her existence 


seemed suddenly to be withdrawn and all was 
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gloom, even the very bird, appearing to share his 
mistress’s mood, drooped his wing and was silent ; 
so much are externals influenced by the spirit of 
the hour, that her homely chamber felt comfortless 
and solitary. 
devotedly, intensely, wholly; to lose him would be 


Nelly loved with a woman’s love, 


to her the loss of all that rendered life worth living 
for ; her’s was an affection deserving that which 
was given in lieu, although as yet she knew it 
not. 

Gazing out one day in the faint hope of seeing 
something of her beloved, her heart gave one sud- 
den and tremendous bound. She saw him—he had 
returned at last. But how changed in demeanor. 
Can her eyes deceive her? No. Herheart tells her 
it is he, and it could not err. Instead of the down cast 
look and hesitating step, joy laughed forth from 
his face and his tread was easy, frollicking, and 
careless; as he came nearer, she thought she heard 
him sing; he did sing! wht could it portend ? 
Had he found one who knew how to break the shell 
of reserve? ’T'was torture to think so, and yet it 
was the first image that presented itself to her 
anxious heart. It was now her turn to be tongue- 
tied, dumb from agitation; she could not utter a 
syllable, but trembling to the very core, sat silently 
awaiting what she feared was to prove the funeral 
knell of her departed happiness. 

With a merry song upon his lips, Ned lightly 
bounded over the little paling and in a minute 
more was in her presence. Speak or move, she 
could nét, nor did his first salutation place her more 
at ease. 

“ Nelly,” said he, “ you drove me to it, but its 
done ! its done!” 

“What's done, what can he mean,” thought 
Nelly, more agitated than ever. 

‘‘Its all over now,” he continued “for I’ve 
kissed it. Don’t you hear me, Nelly? 
kissed it.” 

“In Heaven’s name,” cried the pale trembling 
girl, ‘* what do you mean, kissed who ?” 

“ No whoat all,” said Ned laughingly, “ but if, 
I've kissed it.” 

* Kissed what?” 

‘* Why the Blarney Stone to be sure,’ 
ont Ned, flinging his hat at pussy, and executing 
an extremely complicated double shuffle in the de- 


I say I've 


’ screamed 


light of the moment; indeed, conducting himself al- 
together in a manner which would have jeopar- 
dized the sanity of any one but a love-stricken 
Irishman. 

“ Sure it wasal! for you, Nelly, mavourneen, that 
I did it; it has loosened the strings of my tongue, 
and now I can tell you, how deeply your image is 
burnin’ within my very heart of hearts, you bright 
eyed, beautiful darling!” 

What more he said or did, it will be unnecessary 
for me to relate ; suffice it to say that the world- 
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The course of true-love sometimes does +), 
smooth, a great authority to the contrary ines 
theless, for in about three weeks time, the cha), 
bells rang merrily for the wedding of Edward 2 
Nelly. Aye, and what’s more, neither of \y 
had ever cause to regret Ned’s visit to Tur By.) 
NEY STONE. 


renowned-talisman, lost none of its efficacy on 
this particular occasion. One observation of pretty 
Nell’s I think is worthy of record. At the close ofa 
most uninteresting conversation, to any body but 
themselves, the affectionate girl whispered to 
him : 

“ Dear Ned, you need’nt have gone so far!” 
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Tnx final glory of the day 
The setting sun flings out afar ; 
And earth, in twilight’s dim array, 
Is the broad empire of the star. 
There come new fancies in my brain, 
And from the misty vallies throng, 
And from the hill-side and the plain, 
The beauty and the sound of song. 
The glory of the noon is gone, 
And even’s loveliness put on. 


The weary hands of toil are still, 

And silence floats upon the air ; 
Comes from the wond the whippoorwill, 

To breath in song his evening prayer. 
There is a murmur sweet and low, 

A whisper of the free wind borne 
Where, wandering, the breezes go 

In the broad fields of growing corn ; 
And o'er my heart to-night there come, 
New love and reverence for home! 


My Home! I were untrue to thee, 
Were thou forgotten in my song: 
O, I were false to roum the sea, 
And love the city’s restless throng ; 
To name the heroes of a day 
Whose memories are ripe to die, 
And sing romance of lands away,— 
And pass thy gifts and glories by! 
For I have loved thee, aye, as even 
The angels love their homes in Heaven! 


O, ever since I was a child 

And first thy pleasant pathway knew; 
Since I have wandered free and wild 

At sunrise in thy fields of dew; 
And found the wild-flower on the hill 

And gathered lillies from the stream ; 
As oft my footsteps wander still 

In the vague visions of a dream: 
Long years have changed my restless heart, 
But still the same glad home, thou art! 


The same wild scenes thy landscapes fill, 

Thy streams in pleasant vallies run, 
Beyond the same baldheaded hill, 

Goes down at eve the Summer sun. 
O, sweeter, farther, fall to-day, 

The shadows of thine ancient trees ; 
And driving weariness away 

Comes underneath the evening breeze: 
And wild birds, on the boughs above, 
Are carrolling the lays of love! 
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As stars returning to the sight 
When twilight deepens in the sky, 
Come one by one to me to-night 
The memories of years gone by : 
And as the cloud creeps o’er the star, 
And hides its beauty from our gaze, 
A shad: uf sadness comes to mar 
The memory of youthful days. 
And joyous boyhood, as thou wast, 
I mourn thy glorious moments lost! 


O, they may sing who will, of sea 
And shore beneath a milder sky, 
Where life is swift, aud love is free, 
And classic song will never die! 
O, they may sing of rivers wide, 
And silent lakes like silver white ; 
And old romance of power and pride, 
Of ladye love and gallant knight: 
And legends of an ancient day, 
Whose thrones and kings have passed away. 


But I will gather for my song, 
No treasures from the grave of Time: 
No wonders burst, no fancies throng 
In burning words, to fill my rhyme: 
The broad blue skies above me now 
Are bending o’er the sacred soil. 
Where man hath swore the freeman's vow, 
And honor is the meed of toil! 
These are enough, O song, for thee! 
The fame and glory of the free ! 


New-England! home of mighty ones ; 
The mother of the brave and free ! 

The world shall reverence thy sons, 
And, mother, we will reverence thee ! 

O, Freedom's last and happiest land! 
Religion hath her altars here, 

Her temples reared by Art's right hand, 
And hearts that worship without fear! 

Thy name is known o'er seas afar, 

Land of the brave in peace and war! 


Sweet Home! for thee alone f sing, 
And toiling after fleeting fame, 

My early song an offering 
I bring to thy beloved name! 

Life is before; uncertain life 
Of task and trial cometh on: 

Through hours of peril, days of strife, 
Its glory and its fame are won! 

Youth honors thee, and manhood strong, 

Shall name thy glory in its ripersong! 
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A COUNTRY RECOLLECTION; 


OR, THE REFORMED 





BY MRS. 


E. 


F. 


INEBRIATE. 


ELLETT. 





Ir is many years since 1 was in a certain neigh- 
borhood among the mountains of New Jersey, 
where the richest cultivation enhances the beauty 
of scenery unusually fine, though not wild or bold 
enough for sublimity. It was a valley somewhat 
extensive, bordered on the south by abrupt and 


© very high hills, wooded to their summit, except a 


small strip of cultivated land near their base, and 
terminating on the north side in sloping uplands 
covered with the wealth of harvest. A quiet 
‘ stream murmured through the meadows, now nar- 
‘ rowed between high banks, now expanding into 
a lakelet, near which stood a flour mill. The 
house where I passed some days at this time had 
lawns sloping down to the stream ; and I remem- 
ber there flourished three large drooping willows, 
which I hoped might always escape the axe and 
grow old as guardians of the crystal water. Their 
exact locality was fixed in my memory by the 
circumstance that over their tops might be seen 
a cottage, situated on the side of the mountain, 
justin the verge of the woods and about halfa 
mile distant. The loneliness of its situation gave 
it something of romance, and I observed then that 
what had once been a garden was choked with 
tall weeds and briers, and that a rude screen of 
boards had been built directly in front of the cot- 
tage, so as to shut out all view of the neighboring 
dwellings. This strange precaution seemed mis- 
anthropical ; or was it adopted for the purpose of 
concealing from curious eyes what might pass 
within doors? T'o my inquiry who occupied that 











hermit’s hat, the reply was “ Walter B ” 
“* The B , who married Jane 8 _ 
“The same.” 
Her name called up distant recollections. I had 


seen Miss 8. once at a rustic ball. She was a 
country beauty, rather better educated than most 
of the damsels who were her companions. Indeed, 
her father used to complain that she spent too 
much time in reading. His idea was, that after 
a girl had left school and completed her education, 
she had nothing more to do with books. But he 
rarely interfered except by a little grumbling with 
her pursuits, especially as his house was always in 
the best order and his dinners excellent. Jane 
was a choice housekeeper, and her leisure hours 
she spent as pleased herself—not heeding her fa- 
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ther’s ominous shake of the head, when he saw 
her earnestly devouring a book, or noticed the 
shelves filled with books in her little chamber. 
“She will leave off such follies when she mar- 
ries,” was his consolatory remark: and in truth, 
when the indulged girl did marry, whether she 
gave up her reading or not, she did not sufier it to 
interfere with her houshold duties. She was the 
most exemplary wife and mother in the country ; 
and ail her neighbors predicted happiness from her 
union with young B His father had left him 
a small farm well stocked, with a house large 
enough for comfert and even elegance ; and few 
men began life with better prospects of content- 
ment. Walter was active and ambitious, and 
wanted to secure something more than a compe- 
tence for old age. My acquaintance with the 
young couple had left them thus, and I was nat- 
urally somewhat surprised to find them living in a 
home of so little pretension. 

“‘ The only marvel about it,” said the friend to 
whom I expressed my wonder, “is that they have 
a home at all. When Walter took to drink, his 
stock went first, and then his farm was neglected, 
till at last when sold to pay his debts it brought 
less than half its value.” 

Alas! it was the common story of the intem- 
perate man ; first moderate indulgence in frequent 
convivial meetings with his friends; then occa- 
sional excesses that unfitted him for work for days, 
during which time he would vow and resolve and 
pledge his word to his wife that each should be 
the last, followed by more frequent returnings to 
the same excess, till the doom of the victim was 
sealed, and the very friends who had led him into 
vice abandoned him in disgust. 





Since the desertion of his boon companions, 
Walter had become gloomy and sullen; a mood 
which, under the excitement he now daily sought, 
gave place to wild and savage ferocity. ‘The little 
children ran from him if they saw him on the 
road ; and it was rumored that his wretched home 
too frequently witnessed his cruel brutality towards 
his unoffending wife. But he soon removed to 
this retired cottage on the mountain; and the 
screen of boards he built, effectually excluded all 
observation. 

I listened to this melancholy history with the 
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deepest sympathy for the unfortunate girl, now a 
helpless mother. She had sought no assistance 
from the neighbors, and few visited her, partly 
because they dreaded her husband, partly because 
she herself did not encourage them. But some 
compassionate persons sent her provisions from 
time to time. 

While I looked at the little dwelling which was 
now the scene of so much misery, with an aching 
heart for the countless victims of this dreadful 
vice, a bright flash suddenly shot up from the roof 


of the hut, while at the same time a volume of 


smoke poured from the chimney and upper win- 
dows. At the same moment a female figure rush- 
ed from behind the screen before mentioned, clasp- 
ing an infant to her breast, and dragging along a 
child of about four years of age, and rapidly de- 
scended the slope of the mountain. Not many 
paces behind, her husband followed, calling upon 
her with shouts and execrations to return ; but his 
evident intoxication rendered it impossible for him 
to equal the speed of his flying wife; and well 
was it for her, for a large knife was in his hand 
which he brandished with frightful menaces. In 
less time than it would take to narrate what pass- 
ed, several of the neighbors had run to meet her. 
Just as she reached the stream, through which she 
rushed with both children in her arms, then sank 
exhausted on the bank, they crowded round her 
with eager offers of assistance. 

B. now came heedless of the 
women who regarded him with looks of fear and 
horror. He had dropped the knife, but had not 
changed his threatening tone; and with shock- 
ing imprecations reordered his wife to ‘‘ get up, and 


up, men and 


come home this instant.” 

The poor woman uttered no reply, indeed she 
was hardly capable of speech; but the miller, a 
sturdy man, answered for her that she should go 
no more to the home of a villain who had nearly 
killed her. These words provoked B. to unbound- 
ed fury ; he rushed upon the man who had spoken 
them with such violence as to throw him off his 
guard, and would have strangled him but for the 
When he found himself 
strength he revenged 


interference of others. 
overpowered by superior 
himself by the most fearful curses, vented espe- 
cially on his poor wife, whom again, with abusive 
epithets, he ordered to go home and not expose 
herself in this ridiculous manner. 

“ No—Walter—” said his wife, rising at last, 
and confronting him with pale but determined 
face ; “ No—I will not return to you. I could 
have borne, as 1 have long done, your harshness 
and violence towards me ; but you have this night 
raised your hand against the lives of these child- 
ren; and, as it is my duty before God to protect 
them, I leave you forever !” 
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it was drowned in the indignant clamors of th, 
by-standers, and he was dragged off to goal. |; 


acquaintance and soon provided 
manent situation, where by the labor of her and; 
she could support herself and her little ones. 4,4 
soon, very soon, did her changed appearance ea; 
witness to the improvement. She became coy. 
tented and even cheerful; and the playtul ¢a 
esses of her children beguiled her of many s, 


With a per. 


thoughts. 

When B. awoke from his intoxication in priso: 
the recollection of what he had done overwhelmed 
him with shame and remorse. He sent for one | 
his neighbors, and entreated him to go on his par 
to his injured wife, supplicate her forgiveness and 
pledge the most solemn promises of future amend. 
ment. Jane wept much ; she forgave him from | 
heart, as she prayed God he might be forgiven 
but she could not, dared not trust his oft-violated 
word and sacrifice her children. Her determina. 
tion was fixed; and for weeks together, though 
with a bleeding heart, she returned the same an- 
swer tothe entreaties of her repentant husband. 
She dared not even see him, lest her resolution 
might be shaken. 

When at last B. was discharged from goal, fu! 
of indignation at what he termed the crue! obsti- 
nacy of his wife, he made no efiort to see her or 
the children ; but—after shutting himself u; 
month or two in the cottage, which had been 
saved, by timely attention, from being burned 
night of Jane’s escape—he departed, none kn 
whither. He left a reproachful letter to his wile, 
professing himself driven to desperation by her 
desertion, and laying on her the blame of his {u- 
No furniture of any value was {fourd 


dis; CU 
i 


ture crimes. 
in the house, the greater part having been 
of to procure food and—liquor. 


Two years after this occurrence (I have the 


particulars from a friend) a crowd was assemb.ed 


round the goal in the little town of ———. A 
murder, under the most appalling circumstances, 
had been committed in the neighborhood ; a man 
to whom suspicion attached had been arrested and 
after strict examination committed for trial. Par- 
ticulars that had transpired left no doubt of his 


guilt on the minds of the people ; and it was with 
suppressed execrations that the multitude followed 
When he disap- 
peared from their sight within the gloomy walls, 


the suspected felon to prison. 


the popular rage broke out in groans and mur- 
murs. One woman, young and interesting in 
appearance, who had listened with undisguised 
eagerness to a knot of idlers discussing the case, 
walked away when they ended their conferenct 
and presenting herself at the door of the magis- 
trate who had conducted the examination asked 


leave to speak with him. It was the wife of B. 


Whatever reply the drunkard might have made, 
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She had seen her husband led to goal, loaded with 
the most terrible suspicions, and she came to have 
her worst fears allayed or conlirmed. ‘The magis- 
wate soothed her by assuring her that the evi- 
jence against B., though strong, was only circum- 
stantial, and by no means absolutely proved his 
wilt. It was impossible to say what might be the 
event of the trial; but there was ground jor hope. 
Poor Jane clung to this hope ; “Oh, sir—” sob- 
ved she, “if he is guilty and must die, it is 1 who 
have murdered him ! I deserted him, when all the 
world cast him out!” 

When the unhappy wile returned home it was 
to give way to the bitter anguish of remorse, to 
weep and sob all night as if her heart would 
break. ‘*tlow have I been able to kneel night 
and morning to ask pardon of God,” she cried to 
ierself—* when I refuse my aid to save a fellow 
being from destruction!” And yet—these little 


ones—and she hung over her sleeping child- 
ren ;—the fair boy, with bright cheek shaded by 
his clustering curls; and the sweet dark eyed girl, 
so like Aim before excess had marred his manly 
Could she have brought these innocent 


Had she 


not done right to snatch them from ruin? even by 


beauty ' 
ones into wretchedness—perhaps guilt ? 
abandoning their father? She knelt once more, 
and prayed for guidance, for discernment of the 
right; and her mind was calmed. 

The next day before noon, the gac! was again 
visited by groups of idlers, gazing into the window 
It might 
be that the prisoner was maddened by their taunts 
and derision; he was leaping about with frantic 


of B.’s cell, which looked upon the street. 


gestures, clapping his hands and laughing immod- 
erately, or thrusting his face between the bars to 
gin defiance at his tormentors. Suddenly a 
woman, her face concealed by a drooping bonnet 
and thick veil, glided through the crowd 
teaching up to the window, offered a parcel to the 


prisoner, 


and 


He grasped it eagerly, with a wistful 
look, but the woman did not stay to be recognised. 
It was observed, as she hastened away, that her 
sieps tottered and she held down her head, appa- 
rently overcome by emotion. Well might the fear- 
fully changed countenance of the accused appal one 
who had known him in better days ! 

The pareel contained a portion of food more pala- 
able than is usually allowed to prisoners; and a 
small pocket bible—the book B. had once prized— 
the giit of his dying mother. His name was writ- 
Many times in 
the week, always at dusk, did the same compas- 

hate visitor stand at the grated window, and 


ten on the first page in her hand. 


lier food or books to the prisoner, who was evi- 
dently affected by the kind attention. He ceased 
is idiotic daneing and laughing ; he answered 
lothing more to the upbraidings of vagrants with- 
out, and those who looked into his ‘window saw 
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him most frequently seated quietly at the table, read- 
ing, or with his head on his hand in deep thought. 
With thankfulness unspeakable Jane saw this 
change ; but her joy was dashed with sadness, when 
on one of her visits the prisoner besought her, with 
piteous entreaty, to bring him a bottle of brandy. 
It now occurred to the wife to do what she had 
never dared when B. was at home,—to force on his 
perusal some tracts containing the most awful 
warnings against intemperance, and encourage- 
He 


had no other books to beguile the time; he could 


inents to the victim to struggle lor recovery. 


not now, as formerly, rail at, or punish her, even 
had he any suspicion who she was; whai might 
Her eflort 
Not a week had passed, when the 


ensue if he read them? was crowned 
with success. 
abject entreaty for liquor—which had been urged 
night after night—was dropped, to be renewed no 
more. Jane’s heart throbbed when she thought of 


this; but alas! 


even if he were really reformed, 
would he live to prove himself so? 

Thus days rolled on and the time for the trial 
arrived. The prisoner had communicated with 
his counsel ; witnesses had been sent for; the prin- 
cipal lawyer engaged in the prosecution had un- 
folded the chain of evidence by which his guilt was 
to be proved ; the court was to open next morning. 
The accused had received some of his former ac- 
quaintance during the day, and as night drew near 
he was alone. On his table lay a letter he had just 
written ; he was pacing the room, tranquil, but with 
mind filled with painful thoughts. The gaoler 
opened the door, announced a name, received the 
prisoner's startled assent; and the next moment 
the long estranged husband and wife were together. 
B. did not stir; he was petrified by surprise ; but 
Jane rushed to him ; her arms were round his neck, 
and she wept aloud. Her husband was moved, 
but struggled apparently with his pride; he un- 
clasped her arms, stepped back a little, and looked 
earnestly at her. 

Sad indeed the contrast between the two: the 
man almost spectral in aspect, haggard, wan, ema- 
ciated—not even the shadow of his former self ; the 
woman blooming in the freshness of almost maiden 
beauty! No unhallowed vigils, or excess, or evil 
passions, had stamped their traces on her brow, or 
marred the symmetry of her form; and the very 
purity and tenderness that shone in her expression 


rebuked 





the conscious sinner as loudly as if an 
angel’s tongue had proclaimed his degradation !— 
As he shrank back and stood thus silent, Jane 
stretched out her hands beseechingly—* Oh, Wal- 


+99 


ter!” she cried, “‘ have you not yet forgiven me?” 


“Forgiven you, Jane? Oh Heaven! what a 


wretch am [!” 
“] was wrong, Walter, to desert you, even at 
the worst—but-Oh! say you do not bear hard 


thoughts towards me ! 
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“You know, Jane,I was always fond of books. 
and if I had not been aslave to drink—I might 
have been fit society even for the judges who are 
to try me to-morrow., Oh, if [ could only live my 
life over! But it is too late now, yet it is some. 
thing—is it not ”—and his pale face kindled—« ;, 
think that 1 can, that I have overcome the fiend a; 
last! That I shall not die a drunkard! Re. 
member that, and let every body know it. I hay, 
it written here in your letter. God will remembe; 


“Tell me, Jane—is it you who brought me $ 
these ”—pointing to the books ; 
“ Yes—Walter—for I thought you would read ; 
them now—and 
She was interrupted by the sobs of her husband ; 
he sank on his knees as if to thank her; but to 
prevent that, she knelt with him, and prayed for 
him in the deep emotion of her heart. ; 
When B. was sufficiently calm he asked after ° 
his children, and pointing to the table, said— 3 
“ There, Jane, is a letter I had written you, ina ; it, will he not, when my soul stands before him jp 
better spirit, I trust, than the last. If it were God’s judgment?” 
will I should live longer, I might make a better | **Oh, my husband—you shall not die,” cried the 
; 
g 
: 
| 


»” 


’ 


husband and father; but I dare not think of that wife, as with streaming tears she clasped him again 
i to her arms. 

“The will of God be done; and that I can say 
now sincerely; [ am willing to go. The bible 
saysno drunkard shall enter His kingdom ; but | 
am notadrunkard! lama degraded wretch, ay 
outcast of men, about to die a felon’s death—}y; 
I feel a triumph, Jane, a joy unspeakable, that | 
have conquered my worst enemy. I thank God 
that he has supported me through the struggle. | 
was a terrible one! ” 

I need not at length record this interview | 
need say no more than that, after weeks of the most 
agonising suspense and anxiety, Jane had the hap- 


now. 

Jane longed to ask one question, but her tongue 
refused to utter the words. Her husband seemed 
to read the meaning of her anxious look. 

‘“‘ Before high Heaven,” said he, “I declare to 
you that I am innocent of the crime for which I 
shall be tried to-morrew.” 

A shriek of joy, scarce suppressed, burst from 
the wife ; she clasped her hands and raised them 
upwards; gratitude denied her speech. 

“Then you will live—” she gasped at length. 

“ No—Jane—I dare not hope it. And I deserve 
todie. Iam guiltless of murder—but what have I 
been to you and my children? What have I been 
these last years, a reckless outcast—iny own des- 
troyer—the enemy of God! I tell you, Jane—I 
have long looked to the gallows as the end of my 
career and [ have come to it at last! But I have 
mastered the tyrant that brought me to this—yes—— 
Ihave!” He laughed convulsively as he said this 
—and his wife turned pale. ** Look here, Jane— 
look here!” and lifting up the coverlit of his bed, 
he produced severa! bottles of brandy and whiskey. 


They were full ! 


piness to hear that her husband was fully acquitted 
of the crime laid to his charge; to receive him 
once more, and welcome him to a home. For 
months he lay helpless, the victim of a wasting 
sickness ; but his wife worked day and night w 
procure him comforts, and her children played 
round his bed, and in her heart was what the poet 
sweetly terms “a hymn of thankfulness” never 
silent. When he recovered, he found it not hari 
to bear her company in her cheerful toil, and never 
would he suffer himself to be persuaded to touch 


“and you would not; but others—less merciful, 
brought these tome! Do not shudder, and grow 
so pale, Jane; I swear to you, I have not tasted 
one drop, though I have had them a fortnight! 
Those books saved me ; for I read of even worse 
cases than mine. I took an oath, Jane, on the 
bible you brought me the first night, my mother’s 
bible, that I would never taste liquor again. And 
I kept these—to try if I could keep my resolution.” 

“ Oh, Walter!” was all the sobbing wife could 
say——but her tears were those of joy. 


brought him toan ignominious end. 

It is not long since I heard an address of toucli- 
ing eloquence, on the subject of Temperance, dei- 
vered by Walter B . There was truth in every 
word of it, for he deeply felt what he uttered ; and 
it came home to many a heart, and drew tears from 
many an eye. He told his own history, aud described 
himself as once the most wretched and Jost among 
the victims of that vice; and yet there had been 
others more lost than he, who recovered. It was tus, 
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THE HOME OF MY YOUTH. 
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Sweet, venerable spot, my earlier years ‘ But, ah! too soon, too eurly have I known, 
Were spent in thee, so free from anxious fears, ’ Pleasures appear—they twinkle~and are gone. 
And dark, dejected care, [ fondly. dreamed fbeamed. > ’Tis but a world of sorrow, cure and puin— 
That peace would always shine which on my boyhood Joy may succeed to grief, but grief returns again. 
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THOUGHTS ON 





THE POETS. 





BY H. T. 


TUCKERMAN, 





Wo. Vv. 


CounTLEss ate the modifications of the poetic 
faculty. In some natures it is fervent and occa- 
sional ; in others, calm and prevailing. In the 
impassioned heart it is a necessary channel for the 
healthy development of feeling ; in the contem- 
plative and gentle bosom it sheds a patient and 
soothing light, like the beams of the moon on the 
current of reflection. It is ** an ocean to the river 
of his thoughts” to one man, bearing in one direc- 
tion his every idea and sentiment, coloring with a 
gloomy shade or rosy glow his conversation and 
his reveries, and weaving an illusive atmosphere 
around every phase of his experience. ‘To ano- 
ther it is a subordinate element, dependent for its 
activity upon rare excitement and only tinging, 
almost imperceptibly, the pictures of memory and 
hope. Burns turned to poetry as a requisite me- 
dium of expression, the natural language of his 
soul. Byron found in its free and glowing strains 
a response to the earnest pleadings of his heart. 
To Goldsmith it seems a mirror for the beautiful 
sentiments he cherished ; to Moore, a graceful echo 
for his patriotic and convivial sympathies. Poets 
of this class may be said to cultivate verse because 
tothem life has touching mysteries and earnest 
meanings which verse can best interpret. But 
there is another species of rhymers to whom poe- 
try is rather a pleasant accident than a necessity, 
a quiet sentiment rather than an ardent passion, a 
subject of taste more than of feeling. To this 
order of versifiers we are often indebted for the ad- 
vancement of poetry as an art. Their muse is 
sufficiently tranquil to be guided with great cir- 
cumspection. They accordingly have the even- 
ness of pulse and the calmness of eye which is 
wanted to select, compare, revise and polish, 
Their effusions often exhibit a metrical ingenuity, 
a choice of words and a nicety of design and 
finish which admirably serve to refine the standard 
, Of poetic taste. Before these classic models care- 
less habits of versification gradually disappear 
Correctness comes to be regarded as an essential 
quality of standard verse. In a word, the man of 
ardent fancy and strong feelings is forced to ac- 
knowledge that art is as necessary for the success 
of his poem as nature. 
The thoughts which demand utterance must be 
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arrayed in a form beautiful from its symmetry and 
true construction. The casket must be elaborately 
finished, or the gems it enshrines will scarcely be 
appreciated. And thus, by degrees, the poetical 
diction and metre became varied in beauty and ele- 
vated in style ; and the bard often exhibits as much 
genius in the felicitous arrangement as in the in- 
trinsic excellence of his musings. Among the 
poetic artists who have furnished highly finished 
exemplars of English poesy, is Thomas Gray. 
Although but a small contributor, as regards the 
ainount, to the jewels of the lyric crown, he is one 
of the most successful of those who have brouzht 
the chaste workmanship of the scholar to the ser- 
vice of the muse. 

No frenzy of youthful sentiment hurried Gray 
into poetry. He was always more absorbed with 
the creations of other minds than his own. Per- 
haps the strongest tendency of his nature was the 
liberal curiosity which made the pursuit of know- 
ledge so dear to him that he was content to be- 
come a priest at her shrine. He turned not from 
the sequestered walks of college life, to plunge 
into the excitements of a professional career. His 
youthful draughts at the “ Pierian spring,” instead 
of bracing him for immediate action in the sphere 
of the world, only awakened a deeper thirst, and 
although, to please his relatives, he became nomi- 
nally a bachelor of laws, his entire life was in fact 
that of a devoted scholar. He studied with no 
purpose of immediate utility, but to satisfy that 
craving for large and varied knowledge which was 
his ruling passion. He presents one of those singu- 
lar exceptions, so rarely found among men of talent 
in England, by whom retirement and books are delib- 
erately chosen in preference to politics, diplomacy, 
a profession or authorship. In the south of Europe, 
where despotism so effectually closes the avenues 
to distinction, it isindeed a common thing to see 
intellectual men devote themselves unobtrusively 
to the pursuit of some branch of science or litera- 
ture. Many an enthusiast reaches a happy old 
age in chase of his favorite phantom. Questions 
in philology, historical researches, the study of an- 
tiquities, and various other fields of mental exer- 
cise, beguile minds that would fain, in the prime of 
their activity, have sought more genial and origi- 
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nal occupation. But in England and the United 
States the gifted and educated man, of limited 
means, is soon drawn into the vortex of action and 
becomes a competitor for the prizes of life. There 
is something in the very blood of the North which 
prompts her children to usefulness and honor. It 
requires no little resolution to stand aside and look 
on, when all around are in hot pursuit of wealth 
Cowper indeed fled from the crowd, 
Gray per- 


and fame. 
but he was driven by a sad necessity. 
haps felt his want of adaptation to general society 
and ordinary toil. 
a delicate constitution, and without that practical 
tact which insures success, There is something 
not altogether selfish and unworthy in the philoso- 
phy he professed, which made him content to limit 
his wants to his income, to linger about the scene 
of his early education, and hold communion with 
that “ ample page, rich with the spoils of time ;” 
gleaning every day some new and valuable infor- 
mation, maintaining his own integrity, respecting 
the rights of others and calmly living in amiable 
and modest scholarship. As a general rule, indeed, 
this seclusion, this exclusive devotion to personal 
improvement, however laudable is not to be de- 
sired. We are born to act and suffer with others, 
to cherish social sympathies, and through them 
minister to general good. Even as students it 
were better to act upon the general sentiment of 
Sir Thomas Brown: “I study not for myself 
alone, but for those who cannot study for them- 
selves.” 

We would have the poet seek his inspiration 
amid the scenes of perplexity, sorrow and joy that 
make up human life ; we would have him some- 
times, like Burns, “ put himself upon a regimen 
of admiring a fine woman;” like Wordsworth, 
analyse the influence of scenery in training the 
simple and true soul; and, like Byron, throw him- 
self in the way of the ancient, the beautiful and the 
adventurous, and reflect in his page the emotions 
they excite. But an occasional! hermit among the 
poets is pleasing and picturesque, even though his 
hermitage is a library instead of a grotto. Gray 
passed a life of self-improvement. The most strik- 
ing trait both of his muse and his character is re- 
He was one of those men who find 
their chief gratification in serene enjoyments. He 
loved to have every thing neat around him. How 
easily can we fancy his small but nicely arranged 
figure in that orderly, bacheloric room of his at 
Cambridge. There are his books carefully ar- 
ranged, his case of medallions and portfolios of en- 
gravings collected during his Italian tour, “ a pair 
of large blue and white old japan China jars,” be- 
queathed by will to his cousin ;—there are a harp- 
sichord and music fairly copied by his own hand, 
lying by ;—boxes of mignionette and other plants 
adorn the window; there is a tortoise-shell cat,a 
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vase of gold fish, and on the table a blood-stoy, 
seal and beautiful inkstand. Every thing bespeaks 
order, quietude and tranquil fancies. And here; 
man, “tiny and tiresome,” as he calls himse|{. ¢,; 
day after day, thoroughly acquiring Greek literaiy), 
—divining the mysteries of heraldry and genealogy 
mastering the principles of architecture, 1 ading 


ie 


botany, history and poetry, or writing letters to is 
friends Dr. Wharton, Middleton, Mason or Beaitie. 
[le goes forth only to seek some desired tom: 
the library, to dine or pass an hour at the readj, 
room. Nothing but the rudeness of some {fejlow- 
lodgers induces him to change his quarters. [{¢ 
visits London occasionally, and once abides they, 
for the space of three years, for the sake of copyin, 
some manuscripts at the British Museum. \ 
all his temperance, he is atilicted with gout. | \is 
health fails; he has times of low spirits. To im- 
prove his physical condition and cheer his mini. 
he has recourse to the never-failing means—a jour- 
ney—and visits, at diflerent seasons, the English 
lakes, Scotland and Wales, enjoying their fix 
scenery and writing pleasant descriptive letters on 
the subject. And thus glided away the existence 
of Gray, until the disease under which he suflered 
attacked a vital part, and in two or three days le 
calmly departed and was buried beside his mother 
in the churchyard of Stoke. 

The affections which have so large a share in 
kindling the poetry of most bards, exerted but a 
limited sway over the intellectual career of Gray 
The two beings who seem most deeply to have in- 
terested him were his mother and his college-frien 
Richard West. To the former he owed his edu- 
cation and all that was happy in the association o! 
his childhood. He was an attached son and singu- 
larly blessed in one of his parents; and after he: 
decease, never alluded to her without a sigh. Wes! 
for eight years was bound to him not only by 
youthful attachment but congenial taste. ‘Their 
correspondence is manly and confiding. When 
Gray’s last letter to his friend was returned \ 
him unopened, with the news of his death, he te: 
that one of his sweetest ties to life was broken. 
They had long communicated to each other |): 
progress of their studies, submitting to each oie: s 
inspection their first attempts in verse and seeking 
and finding mutual encouragement by strewing 
the pathway of early application with the flowers 
of friendship 

Gray paid a tribute to his friend in the following 
sonnet : 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And redd'ning Phebus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire : 
These can, alas! for other notes repine, 
A different object do these eyes require: 
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My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

And in my breast the imperfect joys expire. 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 

And new-born pleasure brings to happier men: 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 

To warm their little loves the birds complain : 
1 fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


West was a youth of rare promise. His early 
death and the subsequent loss of the poet’s mother 
evidently color the early efforts of Gray’s muse. 
These bereavements narrowed the already small 
circle of his sympathies. They led him to regard 
the aims of the multitude with more indifference 
than ever, and doubtless induced the tone of dis- 
trast of life’s promises which mark his best 
verses. ‘The most bouyant era of Gray’s existence, 
if we judge by his letters, was the period of 
his absence on the continent. He was fresh 
fronr his college studies when, at the invitation of 
his fellow-student and friend, Horace Walpole, he 
accompanied him to F’rance and Italy. Every- 
thing was novel and attractive to the mind 
of Gray. He mingled enough with society to 
gratify his curiosity. He was indefatigable in his 
study of the remains of antiquity and the fine arts. 
Among his papers were found notes, speculative 
as well as matter of fact, respecting the old mas- 
ters and the customs of the ancients, which prove 
his discrimination and taste. His muse seems to 
have been first inspired by the rugged precipices, 
the rocky chasms and dark pines of the moun- 
tains where the convent of the Grand Chartense is 
situated. He dwells upon the romantic im- 
pressions he there derived, and wrote a Latin 
ode on the subject in the album of the monks. 
After the two friends, like most fellow travellers 
who keep together too long, differed and part- 
ed, Gray returned speedily to England. The 
bard’s biographers speak of this event more seri- 
ously than it deserves, and declare very emphati- 
cally that Walpole acknowledged himself in 
fault when they were afterwards reconciled. From 
what we know of the two men, the only wonder 
is that they found it agreeable to remain so long 

together. Walpole, with his gaiety and love of 

pleasure, could scarcely have proved a genial 
companion, for any length of time,to a man who 
viewed things with the seriousness of Gray and 
’ wished to make a study of everything he said. 
' They are thought to be the first English travellers 
who visted the remains of Herculaneum which were 
discovered a few days before they reached Naples. 
It was the constitutional diffidence of Gray that 
’ induced him to remark that he could perceive no 
medium between a public and private life. Upon 
this idea he habitually acted. He refused the 
laureateship; and although he accepted a profes- 
' sorship of history, never lectured. 
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It is quite characteristic that at a ball at Rome, 
which he describes in one of his letters, he retired 
to a corner and amused himself with looking on 
and eating ices, while his companions were absorb- 
ed in the dance. He never proposed to himself 
the honors of a poet. His verses were kept by 
him, frequently revised and at first only circulated 
in manuscript, and originally appeared in print 
without his intervention. Common cares over- 
whelmed him. His conscientiousness is manifest 
throughout his correspondence. He suflered great 
self-reproach for every seeming neglect of duty, and 
cheerfully resigned a legacy to a relative poorer 
than himself. 

The poetry of Gray is, like his life and character, 
correct, scholar-like and reflective. Itis singularly 
free from all trace of impulse and fervor. Its most 
striking beauties are verbal, and the trait which 
mainly charms us is that of choice expression or 
elegance of diction. Art predominates in every 
line. There is little creative energy, little divine 
earnestness or exuberant fancy. ll is chaste, 
appropriate and carefully elaborated. The point 
at which we recognise what is individual and 
therefore affecting in Gray’s poems, is pathos. 
He did not possess that comprehensive sympathy 
essential to dramatic writing. The fragment of 
his tragedy Agrippina betrays a familiarity with 
classic models and possesses a certain felicity of 
language, but beyond this promises little and was 
wisely abandoned. A large portion of his limited 
writings colisist of translations from Latin. Norse 
and Welsh poets of his early taste, led him to 
confine his poetical efforts to the former language. 
His English poems have little descriptive merit, 
and in the few attempts he made in the way of 
humor must be deemed unsuccessful. But when 
his muse obeyed the thoughtful and melancholy 
view which constituted the most genuine poetical 
phase of his mind, we are carried along by her 
solemn but pleasing strain and feel the true in- 
spiration of pathos subdued in its expression by 
reflection and taste. ‘‘ Gray,” said Walpole, “ was 
never a boy.” His solitary vigils amid the philo- 
sophers and poets of antiquity, his recluse habits, 
his early bereaveinents, Lis thoughtful temper, all 
fitted him to muse and to moralise over the serious 
aspect of life. Yet his pathos is never obtrusive 
or forced, but flows with a native and winning 
beauty. Even in the simple epitaph he inscribed 
upon his mother’s tomb we recognise this quiet yet 
none the less touching sadness that distinguishes 
his poetry : 


“ Here 
Sleep the Remains 
of 
DororHy Gray, Wipow; 
The careful, tender mother of many children; 
One of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her.” 
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The very subject of most of his verses indicates a 
philosophic sadness. The “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” is but the reminiscence 
of a man regretful of departed youth: 


Ah, happy hills! ab, pleasing shade! 
Ah, fields beloved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain! 


How feelingly he anticipates the coming ex- 
perience of the sporting boys ! 


Alas! regardiess of their doom, 
The Jittle victims play; 
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No sense have they of ills to come; 
No care beyond to-day: 


wv. 


Yet see how ail around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 


LOPE LAS 


To seize their prey, the murth’rous band! 
And tell them they are men! 


“ve 


His preference of quiet pleasures and the consola- 
tions of ‘‘a thinking mind self-occupied,” is 
portrayed in the ode on Vicissitude : 


Smiles on past misfortune’s brow 
Soft reflection’s hand can trace; 
And o’er the cheek of sorrow throw 


A melancholy geace. 
* x * 


The hues of bliss more brightly glow 
Chastis’d by sabler tints of wo ; 
Aud blended, form with artful strife, 


The strength and harmony of life. 
* * * * 
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See the wretch, that long has tost 
On the stermy bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigor lost, 
And breathe and walk again: 


The meanest floweret of the vale 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 


To him are opening paradise. 
* * > 


Humble quiet builds her cell 

Near the source whence pleasure flows! 
She eyes the clear crystalline well, 

And tastes it as it goes. 


There are but few bold and original ideas in the 
odes of Gray, notwithstanding their occasional 
beauty of expression. His allusion to Milton in 

_ the Progress of Poesy, is striking : 
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He passed the flaming bounds of place and time: 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze, ; 
Where angels tremble while they gaze 

He saw; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Clos’d his eyes in endless night. 
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Perhaps the popularity of a line depends as much 
upon the happy choice of words as the ideas j, 
conveys. The close of the following stanza which, 
as a whole is common-place enough, has passed 
into a proverb: 


To each his sufferings ; all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another’s pain, 
Th’ unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah! why should they know their ate, 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies ? 
Thought would destroy their paradise 
No more ;—where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 


The same is true of the following fine image: 


Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 
Bright-eyed Fancy hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 


The beauties and deficiencies of Gray, both as 
a man and a poet, are traceable to his fastidious 
taste. This bounded his social nature, while it 
wove strong and pure ties between his mind and 
outward beauty. Itrendered him too careful in 
his choice of intimates to give scope to that free 
cordiality of soul which distinguishes poets vi 
deeper feeling. It made him pick his way wo 
scrupulously through life, to ensure a broad aud 
healthful experience. It fostered that pride wliici 
made him disavow reputation and utility, and 
wish to pass for “a gentleman who read for lis 
amusement.” It restrained his muse by a t 
exact discipline, but at the same time polish 
and refined into gems the little she vouchsated 
produce. It marked in fact all his habiis and 
opinions. We see it in the neatness of his chiro- 
graphy, in the studied correctness of his familiar 
episties, in the adjustment of his attire, the care- 
ful selection of his rhymes and epithets, the pains 
he took in superintending the musica! adaptation 
of his ode, and the minute directions for his buria. 
Many, indeed, are the benefits resulting irom 3 
large organ of order, but there is such a thing in 
the progress of the intellect and the ordering 0! 
daily life, as being “‘ more nice than wise,” and in 
this regard chiefly does our poet seem to have 
erred. Of his harmless and studious life, time }i2: 
faintly spared but one beautiful relic. His reputa- 
tion as a scholar is like a tale that is told; lus 
odes are quite neglected; but his “ Elegy in « 
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Country Churchyard,” will bear his name grace: | 


fully down the tide of ages. 
immortal poems of the language and every ye! 
sees it renewed, illustrated, and more and more 


hallowed. It is perfectly characteristic of Gray. 
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Almost every line is a select phrase not to be 
improved by taste or ingenuity. The subject 
is one of the happiest in the range of poetry. To 
roam through cities of the dead and muse over 
the humble names there chronicled, to ponder 
amid the tombs upon the mysteries of life, the 
varieties of earthly fortune, the strange lot which 
wrdains that man should live and love, and then 
pass away and be remembered no more—this is no 
flight of fancy, but a train of thought and ex- 
perience so near the universal mind, so suggestive 
to the heart, so familiar to the least meditative, 
that it appeals at once and with eloquence to all 
human beings. We all love to speculate upon 
the injustice of destiny and the latent capacity of 
every man. We feel that ‘chill penury ” has 
repressed the ‘‘noble rage” of many a gifted 
spirit. We cherish an instinctive faith in the 
undevoted talent, the secret virtue, the obscure 
excellence of the millions who die and “make 
no sign.” And who has not strayed at sunset into 
the quiet precincts of a country church-yard? 
Who has not sought the spot where “ the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep?” Who has not 
felta melancholy pleasure steal upon his soul, as 
he has stood among the graves and received the 
solemn teachings of the scene, ‘‘ amid the lingering 
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and hues of such a landscape, Gray has caught 
and enshrined forever in verse. The thoughts 
which compose the Elegy are not startling and 
new ; not a line it contains but has been traced 
by learned criticism to some ancient or modern 
source, and scarcely a word has escaped answer 
from those microscopic commentators who rejoice 
to pick flaws in whatever gem of art or literature 
charms the world. Gray’s Elegy may, indeed, 
absolutely possess no higher claim to the reputa- 
tion it enjoys than that of being an ingenious piece 
of mosaic ;. but wherever the materials were 
derived, the effect of the whole is too excellent 
to permit us to quarrel with the details. The 
very cadence of the stanza, is attuned to elegiac 
inusic. It floats solemnly along like the moaning 
of the breeze in spring, amid the cypresses and 
willows. The hues of the picture are subdued to 
the “sober livery” of twilight. Tender senti- 
ments—a regret made sublime by the sense of 
beauty—a recognition of death blended with a 
vague feeling of its mysterious revelations—the 
of evening—sad but soothing 


sweet quietude 
thoughts of “ passing away "—the memory of the 
departed—all throng upon us in every verse of the 
Elegy, and associate the name of the gentle 
student of Cambridge, with ideas of contempla- 


light?” ‘The spirit of such reveries, the tone tive delight. 
br Oe 
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STAR. 
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BEAUTIFUL star! would T could mount the skies 
And soar aloft to dwell for aye with thee ; 
For oft I've gazed with eager, longing eyes 
Upon thy gentle light so pure and free, 
And thought if I could reach the happy shore 
My fate would be most blest for evermore. 


Bright, glorious orb! what ert thou, thus alone 
Peeping so kindly through the azure sky ? 
Ere yet the splendid light of day is gone, 
Thou comest to chain the weary, wand’ ring eye, 
And whisper with an angel's silvery breath, 
Of fadeless bowers away from pain and death. 


Say, shining light! hast thou a balmy air 
Which doth to wan disease a home deny 7 
And art thou peopled by some beings fair 
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Whose souls are sinless and who never die? [bloom 


Hast thou bright flowers. which through the long year 


And never fade, nor wither in the tomb ? 


Oh, tell me—do not those we cherish here 
And whom we bid a fultering farewell, 
Soar upward to thy radiant, happy sphere, 
Amid thy blooming, fadeless bowers to dwell ? 
And gaze they not, from their pure home above, 
With gentle eye upon the friends they love ? 


And oh, may not some spirit glad and bright 
That softly wanders ‘neath thy cloudless sky, 
Come from its happy home of joy and light 
And bear our freed souls upward when we die, 
To bask forever in thy dazzling ray, 
And by thy sunny streams of bliss to stray ! 
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AND THE SECOND. 


A SKETCH. 


BY 


ROBERT 


A. WEST. 
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Horace O’Neixe, though born and educated in 
the Western world, was of Irish descent. He in- 
herited from his parents all the peculiarities of his 
nation, elevated by the pure air of freedom and 
his association with its sons. Warm, generous 
and sincere, and in person elegantly formed, he 
was the idol of his circle. Nature had been lavish 
to him of her favors, and education and refinement 
had completed the work. He possessed his coun- 
try’s quick susceptibility of insult and its still keen- 
er sense of feeling. In all save his attachments, 
he was the sport of circumstances, sensitively alive 
to every shadow of neglect, to every shade of 
change. With these feelings he had loved—loved 
to distraction, with that intensity of passion which 
absorbs all the energies of soul and being. Adeline 
Vernon had at once won her way to his heart, and 
he plunged into the vortex of the intoxicating pas- 
sion—worshipping, in his heart’s inmost citadel, 
the idol of his devotion. Adeline could love as 
fondly, but not as faithfully. While the love of 
O’Neile, like a beacon-light always beamed en the 
same spot, her’s, like the waves beneath, brightened 
for an instant in its lustre, and then dashed from 
itsray. *T'wasnot that she did not love, but that 
she did not love like Horace O’Neile. They part- 
ed !—alas! what can chill an ardent heart like 
such a parting ? 

Among the most faithful of O’Neile’s friends 
was a family where an only daughter shed the 
bright light of peace and happiness over the circle 
in whic she moved. Amelia Aubins was a timid, 
modest girl of seventeen, with a form of almost 
fairy lightness, and eyes of softest blue. The 
house of her father had been to O’Neile as a 
second home and he loved Amelia as a sister; 
but what was her blushing cheek and her gentle 
voice to the commanding beauty and fervid, pas- 
sionate tones of Adeline Vernon? They were 
but as a pale moonlit landscape contrasted with the 
noontide splendor—a simple violet vieing with the 
rose. Yet there was happiness in the gentle cour- 
tesies of Amelia Aubins, and O’Neile’s heart, 
though bruised, was not broken. He sought abalm 
for his lacerated affections, and with quiet alacrity 
Miss Aubins became his physician. Woe to 
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the unwary leech who, in tending a patient, 
looks not to his own safety and imbibes the infec- 
tion. 

Miss Aubins sat alone in her room ; she looked 
at her watch, the finger pointed to the hour of 
nine. She almost fancied O’Neile late, although 
she was aware he could not present himself earlier. 
She was listless and unsettled, her embroidery was 
before her, her harp beside her, yet she neither 
sought to expedite the one, nor to awaken the 
other. “Time lags to-night” she murmured, 
when footsteps on the stairs quickened the pulses 
of her heart and deepened the roses on her cheeks. 
“Tt is certainly him, I know his step,” she said 
mentally, when, as an attendant threw open the 
door, she turned to receive her aunt Woburn. 
Mrs. Woburn was precisely one of those who have 
a little sentimental sensibility to offer to all their 
acquaintance, and profound feeling to none. She 
did not perceive that Miss Aubins looked melan- 
choly, for she did not actually weep, or that she 
was not atease for she spoke not of her nerves; 
and neither seeing tears nor hearing complaints 
was satisfied with seeing her neice alive and before 
her, and asked no questions. 

Half an hour had elapsed and Mrs. Woburn had 
departed ere Horace O’Neile entered the room, 
and when he came, it was with a flushed cheek 
and fevered brow. Miss Aubins received him 
with an agitation which gave a double charm to 
her welcome. Words of kindness from female 
lips had ever been dear to Horace, and as he bent 
over the hand extended to him his eye filled with 
the tear of memory, blended with somewhat of a 
sweeter feeling. 

A conversation, sustained with difficulty on 
either side, at length died into a silence still more 
oppressive. Anxious to terminate the embarrass- 
ing stillness Miss Aubins threw her hand across 
the chords of her harp. She was skilled in music ; 
she knew well the tone of melancholy of the 
mourner she sought to soothe, and that strains of 
mirth were ill fitted tosucha purpose. She there- 
fore awoke sounds as mild and as sorrowing as his 
feelings—awoke them until her own soul seemed 
blending with the chords. Adeline Vernon had 
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touched her harp for O’Neile in the days of their 
affection, but her’s were the fearless flights of 
senius; the strings leaped beneath her fingers as 
though they were touched but to be forsaken. 
Amelia’s was the very softening of the breeze as it 
fans the cheek of some slumbering infant, the 
chords seemed to woo the fingers that pressed 
them and scarcely bounded from the touch. The 
one was the pealing of genius, the other the soul of 
sound. 

As Miss Aubins bent over her 
O’Neile gazed earnestly upon her, and for the first 
time he felt that she was beautiful. ‘ Adeline 
Vernon,” he mused, ‘* had a countenance more per- 
fect, her eyes were of a deeper hue, and her cheeks 
more glowing, yet she lacked the placid, serene 
and heavenly expression of Miss Aubins. Were 
mine a wandering heart, it is here that I would 
bid it rest forever ; but the hours of love are passed 
with me, withered neverto rebloom.” The reflec- 
tion robbed him of a sigh. Amelia heard it, as it 
blended with the low, deep chords of her harp, 
and unwittingly looked up. A tear, the offspring 
of her own thoughts, glistened in her eye as it was 
turned on her companion and with the suddenness 
of the motion, the tear fell upon her cheek. 

“T can never love again,” sighed O’Neile to 
himself, but the sigh was this time fainter and the 
conviction weaker. 

7 a” x # * 

Horace O'Neile entered Mr. Aubins’s drawing 
room one morning with the first bitter smile that 
had ever curved it, upon his lip. Amelia looked 
at him with pain, he was abstracted and unhappy. 
Something, she felt, had deepened the gloom of 
his spirit, which even the sunshine of her smile 
failed to dissipate, painful as had been the effort to 
force that smile. 

“Bear with me, Miss Aubins,” he said, as he be- 
came more and more conscious of his own abstrac- 
tion, “ bear with me, I implore you, and pity, but 
do not despise me.” 

“Despise you, Mr. O’Neile,” echoed Amelia, 
as he rose, and with rapid but uncertain steps, 
traversed the apartment. 

“ Yes, I feel that [ am indeed despicable,” re- 
plied O’Neile, throwing a ticket upon the table to 
Miss Aubins, “‘ a thing to scoff at, when such a toy 


instrument, 


: 


as that can thus unman me.” 

Amelia glanced at the ticket ; “ A masquerade,” 
she exclaimed, “‘ and the Countess de Brecon 
the name is strange to me.” 

“And yet the goddess of the projected revel is 
far from being so,” said O'Neile, in an accent the 
foreed composure of which made it heavy and un- 
natural. Have you forgotten Miss Vernon, 
whose witcheries won a fond heart and whose 
falsehood blighted it? She departed for Europe,” 
he continued, heedless of the agitation of his audi- 
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tor and too proud to yield to his own; “ she fled 
from America to learn forgetfulness of her own 
falsehood and of his folly whom it had wrecked, 
and she found the Lethe she sought, in the affec- 
tion ofa Gallic lover. And now she has returned 
to New York, and she, the idol of my once happy 
heart, the very dayspring of my existence, she is 
the leader of these parti-colored revels. Pardon 
my emotion, Miss Aubins, for it is in vain that I 
strive to be the cold and senseless being that fash- 
ion should have made me. 
and Oh!” he added, pressing his hand upon his 
flushed and throbbing brow, “I would have con- 
cealed my weakness from you—I have done it 


Isee your astonishment 


long, I thought to do it always—I have borne 
much—I have smiled while I suffered—I 
laughed amid my agony, while every nerve was 
strained to bursting. I have looked on 
Amelia, I have gazed on your calm and cloudless 


have 
you, 


countenance, till | have almost deemed it impos- 
sible not to imbibe its tranquility. 1 have left you, 
and the canker-worm of memory and regret has 
again preyed upon my heart. Yet I have borne 
all this in silence. But, Miss Aubins, to see the 
woman you have adored, aye, worshipped as some- 
thing heaven-born—her whose lips had uttered but 
to see her 
I think I could 
have forgiven her all but this, or I could have for- 
But I cannot forget how 


the words of retirement and peace 





figure as a sultana or flower girl ! 


given this in all but her. 
gentle, how pure, how devoted I once thought 
her. Yes! tke last hold she had on my heart is 
rent forever. 
should, it shall be welcome emancipation. 
Miss Aubins, I am forgetting all save my own 
I meant to apologise for 


She will not heed it, and to me it 


> 
out, 


sorrows—agrief is selfish. 
my vehemence and I have only increased the ne- 
cessity.” 

Amelia faltered out a few inarticulate words. 

“ T feel,” pursued O’Neile, ‘all that you would 
say—all the kindness of your pardon. I read it in 
every feature of your countenance ; gentle, good, 
lovely as you are, may you never, never feel the 
bitterness of another’s falsehood.” He buried his 
face inhis hands. ‘ She was so artless, so tender, 
or I thought her so! 
sion-gust, but reason with me, Miss Aubins, and 


Censure me not for this pas- 


I shall be convinced ; but thus left to myself I can 
only feel and suffer.” 

“Mr. O’Neile,” said Miss Aubins, with a pale 
cheek and in a tone of calm earnestness, “in ma- 
king such a request you invest me with an author- 
ity, of which, for your own sake, I shall avail my- 
A moment of strong feeling has overthrown 
If you are thus 


self. 
the resolute firmness of months. 
the sport of circumstances, can you deem it strange 
that a woman is subject to the same weakness? 
Would you that she whose actions you now cen- 
sure should retain, when the wife of another, 
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tastes and feelings which were of your own foster- 
ing, and but exotics to her heart? You are 
too honorable to entertain such a wish. If she has 
cast off every spell which yet clung around her 
spirit, and resigned her heart, untrammelled with 
the wreck of another passion, to her new idol, has 
she notdone well? Nobly, I will not say. If she 
could once learn to change, Mr. O’Neile, it became 
her duty to be utterly regretless in that change,— 
that she Aas been thus, is her least cause of cen- 
sure. A man may shake off every tie ; the world 
is his partner in the task ; new cares, new hopes, 
new pleasures, woo him back to freedom, buta 
woman must toil to free herself. Miss Vernon has 
done this. She has thought that she could love 
again ; happy in the hope, she has dared the trial, 
and could you wish her to fail? No, Mr. O’Neile, 
all the better feelings of your nature forbid it. 
She has effected a self-conquest—it remains for 
you to imitate her example in that respect.” 

* Miss Aubins,” murmured Horace, “ I .thank 
you for your candor, though my heart still bleeds 
from its wounds.” He paused a moment, and 
then added hurriedly, ‘‘ Amelia, you are the child 
of affluence and happiness; you have no cares, no 
pangs ; the world is an Eden to you and all its 
paths are strewed with roses. Who then so un- 
likely to reject an offering because it carried not 
with it the blush of gladsomeness? Amelia will 
you despise the offering—will you scorn a heart 
whose weaknesses, and regrets, and feelings, are 
all known to you; a heart which promises not the 
first rush of love, for that is past—nor the first fer- 
vor of passion for that has long since died away ;— 
but an affection which will last forever—a tender- 
ness that will never change ?” 

Miss Aubins spoke not. Her ideas were con- 
fused and indistinct, and she sat with her eyes fixed 
on O’Neile with death-like intensity. 

‘Say only that you will learn to love me,” 
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continued he, encircling her with his arm, “ and 
my whole life shall be one day of gratitude. 
but one word of gentleness—but one.” 

Miss Aubins struggled to obey him, but she 
could not, and yet Horace O’Neile read hope in 
her bright eye as she turned it upon him, glisten- 
ing with the tear of emotion. 

“* Amelia, can you love me!” he murmured in 
a low, deep tone. 

“Fondly! devotedly” replied Miss Aubins, and 
her voice was tremulous with feeling, “ I have not 
now to learn how to love you.” 

“ Amelia, deceive me not,” said O’Neile, “ only 
say that you will be mine, and time and tenderness 
will, I trust, win for me an interest in your pure 
heart. I expect not now all its affection, for in 
this first wreck of joy I feel how valueless must 
be a love like mine.” 

“ Horace” interupted Miss Aubins emphatically, 
“have I dealt so falsely by you, that you doubt 
the first assertion | have ever made?” ‘If ever 
woman loved” she added fervently, clasping her 
hands, “I am that woman—if ever woman nursed 
an apparently hopeless passion, it was Amelia 
Aubins. Had I loved unworthily, the conviction 
of my weakness would have cost me a blush even 
in the solitude of my chamber, but my heart re- 
flected only yourself and its surface was un- 
sullied.” 

As she ceased speaking her father entered the 
drawing room. ‘The emotion of his child and her 
tears told the tale ere the lips of O’Neile could 
give it utterance. “I had hoped that our parting 
was more distant, my Amelia,” said the old man 
with a smile, *“‘ but I will not be selfish’’—a tear 
glistened in the smile as he continued, ‘‘ had | 
sought throughout the world a husband for my 
daughter, I may proudly say, that on Horace 
O’Neile would have fallen my choice.” 


Say 
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FIRST LOVE. 


BY MARY 


Lixe the soft clouds that float o’er moonlit skies, 

Comes the sweet memory of my heart's first love, 
As gentle and as voiceless as the sighs 

That wind-kissed flowers do waft to heaven above ; 
Waking when other hopes lie culm and still 

And holy thoughts are springing in my breast, 
When all that binds the soul to earth has fled, 

Aud passion’s waves lie hushed in perfect rest. 


Then, only then, thy lovely form appears 

And sheds its soothing influence around, 
With sofiened glance half melting into texrs, 

And voice, the breathing harmony of sound ; 
Bringing sweet shadows of the happy past 

Of early hopes and boyhood’s sunny day, 
The purity of joy that lives in youth 

And leaves the heart so lonely in decay. 
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I never touched thy hand or drank the light 
That lived within thy dark eyes hallowed beam, 
My sighs ne’er dimmed that cheek all purely bright— 
[ could not thus profane my spirit’s dream ; 
For thou wert then the Eden of my heart 
Unsullied by one thought that wore a shade, 
And [had sighed, so deep was love's somance, 
To see the brightness of mine ido! fade. 


Oh, never to my cold and altered heart 
A vision of such perfect grace can rise, 
Stern disenchantment follows where | tread 
And nought unshadowed meets my cureless eyes ; 
But when remembrance summons back the spells 
That berming beauty round my soul has thrown— 
One image only wakes regretful tenrs, 
My first love, need | say it, is thine own. 
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THE BLIND CHILD. 


A SKETCH FROM THE 





BY REV. GEORGE 





wwe all the learned professions there is none so 
adapted to correct observation on the frailties 


| prospects, as that of medicine. How necessa- 
soever it may be that the medical practitioner 
uld, in the discharge of his arduous and respon- 
‘e duties, display at all times an indomitable 
tude, there are few of the profession who have 
‘,on some occasions, been constrained to respond 
the calls of sympathy and “ weep with them 


at weep.” Lessons of mortality appear in almost 


ery ease for which he is called to minister, and 
‘ does he behold that hand from the stroke of 
ch he himself can claim no exemption. With 
it painful anxiety does he behold the wasting 
gress of disease, setting at defiance all his soli- 
ude and skill; and when nature has proclaimed 
scale of destiny against him,—that a higher than 
earthly power has rendered the combination of 
his resources futile and unavailing,—few can 
imate the unexpressed sorrow that wrings his 
rt. 
lt was one morning between nine and ten 
ick, just as I was preparing to visit the wards, 
I was waited on by a poor woman, whose eld- 
hild had, but a few months before, been suc- 
jully treated under my care for an affection of 
spine. She was a widow, and appeared to 
e seen better days. She brought with hera 
|, about four years of age, laboring under a 
re attack of inflammation of the eyes. I told 
of the Eye Infirmary, and that to admit her 
!as an hospital patient would be outstepping 
line of my duty. This did not settle the mat- 
however. She pleaded for her admission ; but 
vas determined not to move a jot beyond the 
3 of the institution. I proposed to give her a 
‘to the surgeon of the Eye Infirmary recom- 
ding her child to his special attention ; but it 
vain. I was assailed with a flood of tears, and 
‘over and over again of the skill I had display- 
in the cure of her eldest child, so that, moved 
he poor woman’s distress, and doubtless a lit- 
vy her flattery, I resolved to stretch a point for 


‘ce and place her on my list. 


‘n examining the eyes, I found that too much 
* had already been lost. The eyeballs and 
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membranous linings of the eyelids were of a dusky 
red color ; the vessels of the eyes were turgid and 
prominent ; the whole of the cornea was of a dusky 
appeared interspersed all over with 
small white specks ; and there was an immense 
discharge of thin pus. Every now and then a vivid 
pain shot through the eyeballs which caused the 
poor little sufferer to wince in agony. ‘To the 
question, “ Can you see me, my dear,” she replied, 
“A little, sir.’ ‘To the mother I said, “ How 
long is it, madam, since her eyes became ill?” 
“ Upward of six weeks, sir.’ “ And why did 
you not apply sooner?” ‘ Oh, your honor, I was 
told to poultice them with loaf bread and butter- 
milk, and they would soon be well ; but now, sir, 
I fear they will never get well.” A few such 
questions and observations passed, while the poor 
woman, unable to repress the emotions of a mo- 
ther’s heart, wept bitterly for her “ lovely Lucy,” 
as she endearingly called her. And she was really 
Her hair was a deep yellow 


color and 


a lovely, sweet child. 
and hung in loose tresses over her broad shoulders ; 
her chest and neck would have been a worthy sub- 
ject for the pencil of a Raphael. In short her whole 
figure was one of exquisite symmetry and propor- 
tion ; and then her countenance, marred as it was 
by a green bandage across hereyes, wore the deep- 
est expression of childish innocence and intelli- 
Seeing, that if a cure was to be attempted 
necessary, I 


gence. 
at all, a speedy application was 
ordered leeches and blisters behind the ears: pre- 
scribed an astringent wash to be used frequently, 
together with some cooling medicine ; and as she 
was to remain under the care of her mother, I gave 
directions that she should be brought to me every 
morning and evening, so that I might with my 
own hands apply an injection containing a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver. 

These active measures seemed to have an excel- 
lent effect and for severa! days kept the disease 
at bay, so that [ began to entertain some hope of 
ultimately effecting a cure. I soon became deeply 
interested in my little patient. She was really a 
sweet child ; so tractable, so patient, and withal so 
fond of me, that, do what I would, a murmur or 
complaint never would escape her. And often, 


when about to strip off the bandage, she would say 
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to me, “ Now, doctor, if you hurt me I wont cry.” poultice, and on his gently pressing the eyelids wi) 
The influence which the innocence and artlessness ‘his fingers Lsaw, with inexpressible sorrow, th, 
of infancy can wield over the affections of ma- » allemy anxiety and care had failed. Rapid ulcers. 
turer years, is not a little remarkable. For my own tion had taken place ; the crystalline lenses of bt), 
part, I confess the fate of poor little Lucy became » eyes escaped with the gush of matter and th, 
to me an object of deep solicitude and I would dear little child was blind. ‘The injured organs 
have given the world to be able to cure her. It is sunk in and she was in a measure freed fyo)), 
true the withering hand of misfortune had never ; pain, but for ever denied the blessing and pleasy;. 
blunted the susceptibilities and sympathies of my ° of looking on the fair scenery of nature again. M 
heart. But what of that, supposing the evil days ; throat swelled and I think I dropped a tear. A 
had come and the storms of subsequent years had ° sterner disposition might have condemned  ii- 
ravaged my bosom, still a chord remained / called it weakness; but I could not help it. [py 
which would have vibrated to every pang of my ° melancholy silence and with a trembling hand | 
little patient. Her mother told me that she looked » proceeded to dress her, and with painful regret 
forward to her coming to have hereyes dressed with ¢ waited to hear what the poor child would say. 
joyfulness, and if fretful, it was always sufficient to » Like a ray of sunbeam did the accustomed sm, 
quiet her to tell her that her doctor would not love ¢ pass over her sweet features ; her fingers were ay. 
her if she cried or was naughty. With the most / plied to the eyelids; she turned toward me, a: 
tranquil submission she would sit, with her little. ; paused fora moment. The artless smile vanished 
hands clasped together in her lap, whilst I cleared / and, ina subdued and plaintive tone, she said, “ 
away the discharge from her eyes, and threw in the { can’t see you, doctor ;” but instantly resuming |) 
injection which, although it gave hera momentary ° wonted cheerfulness, she rejoined, ‘‘ but I shall s 
pain, was soon followed by relief; and then she ; you to-morrow.” ‘The poor mother was standi 
weuld gently raise up the eyelids with her little fin- ¢ by, and though she comprehended the worst, s! 
gers and with an engaging little smile say, “I { spoke not a word ; still the quivering lip and flus 
see you, Doctor.” It would not be easy to describe ? ed countenance showed the complainings of a he: 
the delight with which I heard thissimple announce- } filled with bitterness. The visiting surgeon turn 
ment for several days. And although the opinion 7; to her, endeavored to explain the circumstan 
of the visiting physicians was, from the beginning, ¢ and having offered her a few words of consolat) 
highly discouraging, still I hoped against hope. } made his bow. A few more visits rendered me: 
But the baselessness of my hopes was soon to ap- cal aid unnecessary to poor Lucy’s eyes, as t|) 
pear. One morning, on fetching her to me, her 2 healed up in a short time. She still appear 
mother said she feared her dear Lucy had got cold $ very happy and cheerful, and the last words 
in her eyes, for she had passed a very restless night > ever heard her speak I may not soon forget. I! 
and had oftenscreamed out with the pain thatshot } mother, taking her up in her arms to carry |v 
through them. This looked ominous; I felt as if : home from the hospital for the last time, sob! 
electrified. But fortunately at this moment the $ out, “ you can’t see the doctor now, my dear: 
visiting surgeon made his call and I felt my mind } to which the sweet child replied, “ But I shall = 
in some measure relieved ; but my suspicions were } him to-morrow, ma’am.” ‘Then turning tow 
confirmed by his opinion. Withacareful hand he ? me she continued, ‘‘ Wont I, sir? wont I see 
stripped off the bandage containing a small cold , to-morrow ?” 
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THE HOME OF MY FATHERS. 


BY S. B. FOSTER. 


Neath its wide spreading branches I’ve gambolled of): 


Sweet home of my fathers, I remember thee yet, 
When a gladsome young child at my own happy hon: 


Though in far distant climes my weary feet roam, 
The joys and the pleasure I ne’er can forget 


i lain ¢ ims mind 
That clustered around my own honored home. That simple plain cottage returns to my 1 


When gazing on temple and palace and dome, 
And memory reverts to years far behind, 


[ remember the forest where the wild flowers grew, 
To the scenes of that humble but dear cottage home 


And the streamlet whose waters did gurgle and foam 
As with murmuring music they gracefully threw 


: B 7 y ves 
A charm and a spell round my dear native home. But now the rank grass grows over the gra 


Of friends and companions whose loss I bemoan, 
And the clear gushing streams their burial-place !aves, 


I think of the elm-tree, that stood by the door, 
Oh ! changed is the scene around my own loved hor 


That elm tree so aged, majestic and lone, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


When the wavy stream is flashing 

In the silver moonlight’s beaming, 

And thou thy pulse art hushing, 

In a tender memory’s dreaming ; 

p And when the breeze at vesper, 

yt Upon thy cheek is playing ; 

’Tis my breath that comes to whisper 
Kind thoughts I would be saying. 
Fratel del mio cor. Fratel de! mio eor’ 
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Vestices or tue Natrurat History or CreatTion.— 

Vew York. Wiley and Putnam. 

We regret the publication of this volume and enter our 
protest against the sophistry of its reasonings and the fullacy 
of its conclusions, ‘The author’s name and nation are “ cast 
discreetly into shade,’’ but from internal evidence we sus- 
pect it is a reprint from England. Whether the author was 
too modest or too prudent to give it a paternity is a question 
of little moment, [le hus doubtless bud reasons, good and 
suflicient in his estimation, for leaving the work to stand or 
full by its own merits. It may be considered as formed of 
two parts—one devoted to scientific narrative and descrip- 
tion, the other mure purely speculative. ‘The first part is 
little more than a synopsis uf geological tacts, the substance 
of which may be found in the writings of various eminent 
geologists; and a connected view of the material creation, 
essentially the sume may be found in Sharon Turner's Sacred 
History. So fur us the first part of the work is concerned the 
author has been successful in popularizing the subject and 
bringing it witnin the reach of the unscientific, but no new 
facts are given, nor any new deductions—we mean necessary 
deductions—from established facts. 

The second part of the work is boldly speculative. The 
author’s hypothesis is, that creatiun has been regularly 
progressive in fultilment of one original, universal law—or, 
in other words, that the succession of forms and urganiza- 
tions has been the result, not of creative energy immediately 
exerted but of one primordial law, or set of principles, im- 
pressed upon matter trum the beginning and developing it- 
self in the lapse of time by its inherent energies and by the 
successive presentation of new cunditions to which those 
energies were or would huve been applicable from the first, 
if the field for their operation had existed. for instance, 
the author contends that the creation of this earth was not 
a result of creative power exerted directly for that purpose, 
but of laws originally imposed on the primordial form of 
matter; that by the operatiun of these laws a portion of 
that matter should become a sun—that this sun should, ina 
farther lupse of time, but by the operations of the same 
causes, throw off un earth—that the earth should produce 
organic existenve in very low and imperfect conditions, 
which should in time, and by the operation of the same 
primordiul iaw, produce existence of more advanced organi- 
zation; and so, by a succession of stages or processes, ex- 
istences should be produced such as those by which the 
earth is now occupied. The inevitable conclusions from 
such a theory are that higher conditions of existence may be 
evulved hereafter, and this without reference to progress in 
knowledge and virtue, but by the progressive operation 
of physical causes, existing thousands of years ago but to 
be develuped in ages yet to come; and that it may he possi- 
ble to discover the original or simple elements of life, and 
therefure to produce life by artificially bringing these origi- 
nal elements into the combination or condition which indu- 
ces vitality. 

{t is not difficult to argue hypothetically ; but if the argu- 
ment is to be worth the trouble of elaborating, the hypothe- 
sis should have something of analogy and probability on its 
side. Unfortunately for our author, his hypothesis not only 
lacks these two essential qualifications, but is at direct va- 
riance with them ; and is at war with our received and esta- 
blished system of moral philosophy. There is no analogy 
between the natural world and spiritual realities, and the 
same forms of reasoning cannot be indiscriminately applied 
to both. Nor is there any propriety in arguing of mind up- 
on an hypothesis—a gratuitous supposition—which even in 
relation to matter, instead of being probable must, irrespec- 
tive of revelation, be placed in the category of bare possi- 
bilities. And more than this, the whole theory is directly 
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contradicted by the intelligible and specific record of f¢ 1; 
given in the inspired history of the creation—an auth: 
which we must be permitted to account of greater we: }; 
than the idle and mischievous speculations of the anony1, ys 
author of the work before us. 

The whole of the writer’s reasoning leads necessari|\ 
evitably to materialism, and the work is only a plau: 
argument for that absurdity ; he would fain overturn rey. 
tion, annihilate immortality and reduce our intellectua 
moral being, with all its operations, to a Sevel with tlie ¢ 
pulsory movements of blind matter, making the soul neti). 
better than “the mere quicksilver plating behind a lov 
glass,’’ whose only office is to throw back the images 
sively received from the world of sensution !—only ww. ef 
than the steam-engine because more useful from its a); 
tion to a greater variety of purposes. 


e 


Saint Ie@narius anp nis First Companions. 2; 

Rev. Dr. Pise. New York. Edward Dunigan. 

No one can deny that Ignatius of Loyola possessed 
of the requisites of true greatness and to some of 
companions the same qualifications may be awuried. 
ther these qualities and the influence resulting fron 
possession, were beneficially exerted, or otherwise, 
main a controverted point so long as the Protestant and | 
churches co-exist. The originutors of the order of Je. 4s 
were devoted servants of the Cutholie church, and thei 
cessors have certainly not been behind them in their te 
There may be some force in Dr. Pise's assertion that ti 
like of protestants generally to the Jesuits resulted frov 
fidelity of the Jatter to their principles and their suce: 
making converts to Rome. But this is not the whole 
truth. The Protestant church to this day honors the « 
ry of many distinguished, faithful and zeulous me 
lived and died in the Catholic faith. Thomas a Keimpis 
others might be mentioned in proof, and she thereby 
that she can freely acknowledge piety and worth Uv 
there be difference of sentiment. But that which ha: 
dered the Jesuits obnoxious to the distrust and dread, « 

a qualified sense, the “hatred” of the Protestant wor 
not their adhesion to the religious tenets of their 
but that they have adopted and acted, to an alarming es 
on a principle fatal to all social welfare and religious |: 
that the means sanctified the end ; and that they sou 
any and every means—the rack, the dungeon or the 5» 
—to make proselytes to their faith. Every thing was : 
ficed to this dominant aim. Plighted faith was brok: 
charities of life disregarded by them and they excited 
distrust and then hatred. 

Very differently does Dr. Pise speak in the volume | 
us of Loyolu and his companion, around whose life |: 
thrown a halo of moral beauty, sanctity and devotion | 
world’s welfare, that makes us wonder whether lg 
and his companions were of earth or heaven. He has 
aided in his task by abundant sources of information, : 
Jearning and research, and a graphic, pleasing and vis 
style. He takes high ground two for his church, asse't 
prerogatives, without hesitation and spurns conceulme 
We doubt not the work will be popular with the Cat! 
community and it is worth reading by all parties—we' 
only to see how much can be said by a skilful wr'' 
favor of an order of men whose machinations have ca\ 
their expulsion from nearly every Protestant country. | 
book is beautifully printed and got up. 


Woman In THE Nineteentn Centory, by S. Mar 
Fuller, furmerly associated with Mr. Emerson in the co’ 
of the “Dial,” will shortly be published by Greely °° 
McElrath, in a neat 12mo of three hundred pages. 
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